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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction Cheek fo 


For me the concept of ‘balance’ is somehow strange, because 
it... assumes something like segregation or maybe even 
hierarchy of some elements of me, me as a person. You know? 
What is more important, what is less important ... So, no — I 
don’t buy it! [C3M4 Pawet] 


Abstract The first chapter is of introductory character. I set the aims of my analysis 
which is based on the in-depth interviews about the reconciliation of parenthood and 
paid work. The book resolves around the narratives of 53 parents of children aged 
0-8 years living in Poland. The interviewed parents differ in terms of social and 
economic backgrounds, family situation (coupled and single parents, divorced 
parents, reconstituted families) and place of living (countryside, small, medium 
and large cities). I describe the research sample and methodological choices I 
made during my fieldwork. These introductory remarks lead to a summary of the 
main themes of the book: parenting in the context of the organisation of paid work, 
care work and domestic work, gender and economic inequalities, as well as the role 
of the welfare state. This chapter ends by looking ahead through summaries of each 
of the following five chapters. 


Keywords Parenthood - Paid work - Care work - Domestic work - Poland - Family 
policy 


1.1 Aims of the Book 


Recent discussion on parenthood in the social sciences has concentrated on the work/ 
life balance, i.e. how people manage to combine and fulfil the obligations resulting 
from different roles they play in everyday life. Such an approach focuses on two 
aspects of life that are crucial for parents in contemporary societies—paid work in 
the labour market and relations with children that are based on care obligations. The 
construct of a work/life balance seems to be a handy theoretical tool that helps in the 
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analysis of parenting experiences today. Therefore, when in 2015 I started to 
consider how to research parenting experiences in contemporary Polish society, I 
decided to use the conceptual framework of the work/life balance. The main aim of 
my project was to identify strategies for combining work and family life adopted by 
Polish parents of children under eight. To do that, I conducted in-depth interviews 
with 53 parents who had different economic and family situations. Already at the 
stage of undertaking the fieldwork, it turned out that my aim would be hard to 
achieve. The experience of parenting described by my interviewees indicated that in 
many cases it was very difficult to actually set the boundary between paid work and 
the rest of their lives. In some cases the boundaries between paid work, care work 
and domestic work were blurred—for example in the situation of parents having 
their own animal farms or parents with disabled children. Other cases indicated that 
contrary to the hidden assumption in the construct of a work/life balance, paid work 
does not hinder parenting, but rather enables it, helping people to fulfil their parental 
obligations. Finally, many interviewees were not satisfied with their jobs, so for them 
the problem was not combining paid work with parenting, but rather the unsatisfac- 
tory working conditions of the Polish labour market. Consequently, some of the 
interviewees, those who were more reflexive, critically approached the concept of a 
work/life balance and did not accept it, as in the case of Paweł, whose words 
introduce this book. 

My aim here is thus to move away from thinking in terms of a work/life balance 
when it comes to parenthood in contemporary societies. I claim here that this 
construct is not only inadequate to describe the experiences of various parents, 
especially those who do not fit the model of dual-earners, such as middle-class 
couples living in big cities, but also, following Alvin Gouldner’s reasoning, is a 
theoretical concept that is loaded with value judgements that promote a particular 
normal/permitted world (Gouldner 1970). In this world all individuals are expected 
to work for pay and gain satisfaction from it, yet at the same time they should not 
spend too much time on paid work in order to free up time to spend with their 
families. As I argue in Chap. 2, the construct of a work/life balance is based on 
several hidden assumptions that derive from particular views and norms on how 
society should be organised. Consequently, these assumptions fail to take into 
account the experiences of people who do not fit this ideal model and do not provide 
a reliable description of social reality. This book is written from a sociological 
perspective, so its aim is to critically analyse what is happening in family life in 
the contemporary institutional settings of one European society. 

I concentrate here on the experience of parenting in Polish society at the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century. My analysis does not only concentrate on how men 
and women engage in parenting and fulfil their role of parents, but also shows how 
individuals’ behaviours are grounded in the broader social and institutional context 
shaped by the welfare state and its various instruments. I claim here that the ways 
men and women engage in parenting result not only from their personal choices and 
preferences, but also from opportunity structures that are determined by the family 
policy system, organisation of the labour market, cultural norms about care, and 
structures of social, in particular gender, inequalities. Thus the aim of this book is to 
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examine how Polish parents deal with various obligations arising from having 
children. This subject also serves as a pretext to observe contemporary Polish society 
through a critical lens, one which reveals how various forms of social inequalities in 
family life are maintained and reproduced by the welfare state. To do so I refer to 
several theoretical perspectives, in particular the theory of ‘agency and structures’ as 
well as the concept of doing gender. The theories of agency show how individual 
choices are grounded in broader structures that limit people’s actual behaviours. I am 
especially interested in how individuals deal with their parental obligations in 
particular structures that derive from the institutional solutions of the Polish welfare 
state, as well as how they do so within dominating cultural norms about motherhood 
and fatherhood, care work, paid work and gender roles. The concept of doing gender 
helps to grasp how various gender inequalities are reproduced and sometimes 
reconstructed in everyday life. The parenting experiences of men and women 
significantly differ, and these differences cannot be solely explained by the biolog- 
ical differences between men and women, but rather are grounded in the social 
structures of a patriarchal society. Last but not least, parenting experiences are not 
only affected by gender inequalities, but also many other social inequalities that are 
characteristic of Polish society. Therefore, in my analysis I also look at the parents’ 
economic resources and try to depict how they determine the opportunity structures 
of different parents. The perspective of economic inequalities, even though quite 
obvious, is not often adopted in describing the experiences of parenthood in con- 
temporary European societies. 


1.2 Methodology of the Project 


This book is based on a research project entitled ‘Strategies for Achieving a Work- 
Life Balance in Polish Society at the beginning of the 21st Century. A Sociological 
Analysis’ that was funded by the National Science Centre in Poland from 2016 to 
2020 (decision number UMO-2015/19/D/HS6/02338). The goal was twofold. One 
of my aims was to identify how people combine parenthood with paid work to 
achieve a work/life balance. The second aim concentrated on the organisation of care 
and domestic work in Polish households. In both of these aims the perspective of 
inequalities in economic status and gender was very important. To achieve these 
goals I designed research consisting of three elements that according to a mixed- 
method approach would describe and analyse a social phenomenon in its complexity 
to produce more knowledge on the matter (Moran-Ellis et al. 2006). By applying 
different methods, I attempted to gather different data from various sources that 
consequently helped to understand the diverse dimensions of parenthood experi- 
ences in contemporary Polish society, in particular to grasp the dimensions of 
inequalities in economic status and gender. Such an approach is characteristic for a 
triangulation strategy in which using different methods helps to collect data about 
one social phenomenon ‘from multiple perspectives and in different contexts’ 
(Rothbauer 2008, p. 893). Thus my research consists of three parts. Firstly, there 
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is analysis of the Polish family policy system (in Chap. 2). I was particularly 
interested in how the system had changed in recent decades and how it shaped 
opportunity structures for parents in the 2010s. I refer here to different theories of the 
welfare state, in particular to the concept of genderisation proposed by Steven 
Saxonberg (2013), and try to answer the question of how different instruments of 
family policy affect prevailing gender inequalities. This analysis was based on 
government documents containing justifications for the reforms introduced from 
2010. Analysis of the Polish family policy system is important to outline the 
background for describing the experiences of Polish parents. 

The second part is based on the quantitative data gathered by Polish and European 
statistical offices, as well as on data from the European Value Survey (EVS) and the 
International Social Survey Programme (ISSP) module ‘Family and Changing 
Gender Roles’. Both of these survey programmes are large-scale, longitudinal 
research which include questions about paid work, care work and domestic work, 
as well as attitudes to and beliefs about gender roles and family life. My analysis 
concentrates on 2017 EVS data on Polish society, whereas for the ISSP data is taken 
from 2012. Additionally, in Chap. 5 on domestic work I refer to survey data from the 
Public Opinion Research Centre in Poland (CBOS), which conducts regular studies 
on the division of domestic work in Polish households. The last edition of the study 
was conducted in 2018. Similarly, as in the case of analysis of the Polish family 
policy system, survey data serves to provide a background for analysis drawn from 
in-depth interviews with Polish parents. Additionally, all this data from CBOS/EVS/ 
ISSP complements the qualitative analysis with a quantitative element to create a 
more robust foundation from which deductions may be formulated to apply more 
generally to society as a whole. 

Finally, the third part of my research project is based on in-depth individual 
interviews conducted with Polish parents between June and October 2017. In total 
53 parents were interviewed.’ The aim was to examine how Polish parents deal with 
various obligations arising from parenthood and paid work. These interviews 
focused on the organisation of care work for small children and how this is 
reconciled with paid work, therefore the interviews were conducted with parents 
of children aged 1—8. The preschool years are the most demanding for parents in 
terms of care work. Small children require lots of attention and cannot be left alone 
without a caregiver. During this period working parents rely on outside support, in 
particular from the welfare state and family members. The interviews were based on 
the semi-structure guides that were divided into three parts. The first part was about 
the organisation of everyday life, in particular on how care and domestic work were 
carried out. The second part concerned the situation in the labour market of the 
interviewed parent, their approach to paid work, as well as relations with employers 
and co-workers. In the third part, parents were asked how they used different 
instruments of family policy, in particular how they used parental leave, if they 


'T personally conducted 32 interviews. The rest of the interviews were carried out by other 
researchers prepared by me, who followed the same interview scripts. 
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sent their children to nurseries and/or kindergarten, and how they used cash benefits 
from the ‘Family 500+’ government programme. The aim was to encourage parents 
to express reflexive considerations on how they organised everyday life. The 
qualitative approach brought forward the perspective of an individual who functions 
in particular social, cultural and institutional contexts. I assumed that the interviewed 
parents were reflexive agents who could assess their situation and their opportunity 
structures resulting from external factors. And indeed, regardless of their level of 
education, parents willingly shared their reflections about institutional settings. The 
experiences of interviewees show how parents make use of existing possibilities and 
deal with their restrictions. Additionally, they help to identify how individuals 
interpret their life situation (Denzin and Lincoln 2005; Heyink and Tymstra 1993). 

The collection of interviewees was based on purposive sampling. At the begin- 
ning interviews were conducted with parents who responded to my announcement 
about the project on the internet (mostly from parenting groups on social media), in 
childcare institutions and on playgrounds. Then I used a snowball sampling method. 
The sampling purposively included parents in different family situations, as well as 
in different socio-economic situations, different labour market situations, or living in 
different places (cities, towns or the countryside). As a result, 53 parents were 
interviewed (29 mothers and 24 fathers) aged 24—48. Most interviewees worked 
full-time, only six interviewees were unemployed and six were on extended parental 
leave. Forty interviews were conducted with coupled parents, but each person from 
the couple was interviewed separately. Thirteen interviewees were single parents 
(eight mothers and five fathers). Five parents had at least one child with a severe 
disability. Thirteen interviewees lived in the countryside or a town, 22 in small cities, 
and 18 in big cities. Six parents were in a very good financial situation and did not 
worry about money at all. Ten parents experienced severe difficulties in making ends 
meet. The remaining interviewees had an average financial situation, they could 
meet basic needs, although could not always afford one-off expenses, and so needed 
to carefully calculate their everyday budgets. All coupled parents were in a hetero- 
sexual relationship, though two single mothers either at the time of interview or 
previously had been in a relationship which was not heteronormative—one was in a 
relationship with a woman, the other in a relationship with a trans man. As this latter 
group only amounted to two individuals this did not warrant the creation of a 
separate category in my analysis. 

All interviews were recorded and transcribed. All interviewees were guaranteed 
confidentiality, thus all names and personal details that might identify a person have 
been changed in the citations used in this book. I also decided not to include the age, 
level of education or occupation of the interviewees, nor the age of children, this is to 
make it more difficult to identify people based on the fragments of the interviews. 
There are several reasons for this. I shall focus on two of them. First, the researched 
individuals were reassured about confidentiality and that the information shared 
during the interview would not be shared with other people, in particular their 
partners. Family life can be an area of great conflict and not all disagreements can 
be solved by a couple. Couples do not always share similar opinions about gender 
roles, family models, or how to raise children. During the interviews individuals 
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often complained about their partners. Since this book is available to everyone, I 
need to ensure that my interviewees cannot be identified by the citations. Secondly, 
parenthood, gender roles and the organisation of care work are not value-free. The 
opinions shared by the interviewees were very different—some of them were more 
conservative, others represented a more equalitarian approach to many issues 
connected to parenthood. During the analysis it is not always possible to maintain 
neutrality, especially if the researcher tries to provide a critical analysis of the social 
phenomenon. Thus I know that not all interviewed parents would be happy with my 
reasoning and conclusions, especially about gender inequalities. That is why I have 
attempted to make it difficult for my interviewees to recognise themselves in the 
citations. I do not want them to feel upset by my interpretations of their words. At the 
same time, I know that they might recognise their citations, if they do so, I want to 
make clear that my aim is not to judge anyone. My conclusions arise from my 
approach to sociology, which I understand as a tool for providing critical analysis of 
contemporary societies. In my research project I aim to critically describe the 
experiences of parenting in Poland today from the perspective of gender and 
economic inequalities. Thus to limit the personal characteristics of interviewed 
individuals, the citations are signed with pseudonyms and abbreviations, which 
indicate only gender (W—women, M—men) and family situation (S—single par- 
ents, C—coupled parents) of the interviewees and with randomly assigned numbers. 

The transcripts of the interviews were analysed in qualitative research software— 
MaXQDA12. The qualitative analysis of the interviews followed the mixed strategy 
of thematic and open coding (Ayres 2008; Benaquisto 2008a, b; Gibbs 2011). Initial 
codes were distinguished based on the theories and themes that appeared during the 
interviews. Yet during the analysis new codes emerged and were systematically 
added to the code tree. At the end of the analysis, there were 467 codes, which were 
assigned to 6690 citations. During the analysis I adopted a strategy of social 
constructivism, according to which social reality is constructed through human 
interactions and actions, thus different individuals assign different meanings to 
different phenomena. These meanings result from their own experiences, but also 
arise from interactions with other people, in particular family members, friends and 
co-workers. This also applies to phenomena linked to social inequalities (Harris 
2006, 2010). Thus during my analysis of the interviews, I was particularly attentive 
to meanings and interpretations given by the interviewees. I treated the interviewees 
as competent actors, who can describe their experiences and the social context in 
which they function. 


1.3 Outline of the Book 


The book comprises six chapters, including the introduction and conclusion. In this 
chapter, I present my research project and summarise the methodological choices I 
made during the collection of data. Chapter 2 is of introductory character, the aim of 
which is to outline the background for the following analysis. I start with a 
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description of the most important social changes that have had an impact on 
parenting in contemporary times. I propose to look at parenthood through the lenses 
of three types of work: care work, paid work and domestic work. Such an approach 
places some distance from the concept of a work/life balance. I also explain why I 
decided to use the theoretical perspectives of agency and of doing gender. The 
chapter concludes with analysis of the Polish family policy system, which helps to 
describe the opportunity structures available to parents living in Poland. 

Chapters 3, 4 and 5 are of analytical character and provide analyses of the three 
types of work: care, paid and domestic. Chapter 3 deals with the issue of care work in 
the context of care norms and gender beliefs, as well as support from the welfare 
state. I describe how parents share parental leave in the context of gender inequal- 
ities, and how they fill the care gap that results from the incongruency of the parental 
leave system and institutional care for children. The chapter concludes with a 
description of the hardship of care work. Chapter 4 is devoted to the organisation 
of paid work. I argue that paid work is seen as an important obligation resulting from 
parenthood rather than as an obstacle to it. Then I describe different attitudes to the 
paid work of men and women before concluding with analysis of time pressures 
resulting from lack of time. Finally, in Chap. 5 the division of domestic work is 
studied. I discuss the prevailing gender inequalities in the household and show how, 
regardless of changing gender roles, men avoid domestic duties while women 
undertake the role of managers in everyday life. The chapter also presents what 
strategies parents adopt to reduce the amount of time spent on domestic work and 
how those strategies are connected to economic inequalities. 

In Chap. 6 I attempt to summarise how Polish parents deal with various obliga- 
tions resulting from care work, paid work and domestic work in the context of 
gender and economic inequalities. I argue that men and women, as well as individ- 
uals with different levels of economic resources, have different opportunity struc- 
tures, and consequently have different choices available in how they want to 
organise their everyday life. I argue that the right of choice substantially differs for 
men and women. The crucial issue here is the power relations in the couple. To 
describe these power relations I refer to two types of power: situational power and 
debilitative power. Then I proceed to the role of the Polish welfare state in 
reproducing gender and economic inequalities. The chapter concludes with a new 
set of questions that arose during my research and proposes areas for further studies. 


1.4 My Contribution 


There is a long tradition of sociological study of Polish families. Presently there are 
many studies conducted on various aspects of family life, including parenting. Yet 
most of the publications are written in Polish and are not available for a broader 
audience. Thus my intention was to describe the experience of parenting in contem- 
porary Poland to an English-speaking audience. There is not much research on 
parenting in post-communist European countries. Most sociological books on 
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parenthood deal with the experiences of parents in Western Europe, whereas I argue 
here that the experiences of Polish parents are distinctly different. Polish society is 
still very conservative in terms of gender roles. Owing to low salaries and economic 
pressures Polish women work full-time in the labour market more often than women 
in Western Europe. All of this occurs in the context of limited support from the 
welfare state in institutional care for children. Consequently, gender and economic 
inequalities are crucial dimensions that need to be taken into consideration when 
trying to understand the organisation of family life in Polish society. That is why I 
believe my research can provide a new perspective on parenting in contemporary 
Europe. The mixed-method approach enables a description of the experience of 
parenthood in a broader context, and shows how opportunity structures of different 
parents are created. What is more, analysis through the lenses of three types of work 
helps to move away from the concept of a work/life balance that has become very 
prominent in recent decades in family studies. 
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Chapter 2 A) 
Parenting, Gender and Work: A asii 
Sociological Perspective 


Abstract This chapter presents the issue of parenthood as a subject of sociological 
inquiry in the context of broader social and cultural changes. I demonstrate why 
parenthood should be perceived as a process that is strictly connected with social, 
cultural and institutional contexts. Keeping this in mind I argue that there is no one 
proper way of doing parenthood. The most important aspect here are the links 
between parenthood and paid work. I critically approach the concept of work/life 
balance that is vastly popular in contemporary social sciences, but in my opinion is 
not always adequate to describe parenting in a post-communist society. I propose to 
look at parenthood through the lenses of three types of work: care work, paid work 
and domestic work. I claim that such approach helps to grasp different ways of 
parenting in contemporary times, as well as to recognise persisting gender and 
economic inequalities. 


Keywords Parenthood - Parenting - Poland - Care work - Paid work - Domestic 
work 


2.1 Introduction 


The experience of parenting is widespread for most people who lived in the twentieth 
century and are living at the beginning of the twenty-first century. As demographic 
analysis shows, throughout industrialised societies only 10-20% of people remained 
childless. In Europe the lowest proportion of childless people is characteristic for the 
cohorts born in 1930s, 1940s and 1950s. In Poland only 10% of women born 
between 1950 and 1954 remained childless (Rowland 2007). Yet even though in 
younger cohorts (born after 1960) researchers have observed increasing childless- 
ness in European countries, the proportion of childless women rarely exceeded 20% 
(Sobotka 2017). In the Central and Eastern European (CEE) region the share of 
childless cohorts is the lowest in Europe (5—15%) for cohorts born between 1900s 
and 1970s. This data indicates that being a parent is an experience shared by at least 
75% of people in older generations. Other studies also indicate that younger gener- 
ations are willing to become parents—for example in Poland in 2011 only 12% of 
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childless people aged between 18 and 39 do not want to have children at all 
(Kotowska 2014; Mynarska 2011). All of this suggests that most people in contem- 
porary Western societies experience or will experience parenting during their life- 
time. Thus the issue of parenting is highly important for sociologists. It can be 
assumed that parenting greatly affects the organisation of people’s everyday life and 
society in general. 

What is the sociological definition of parenthood then? There is no simple answer 
to this question. First of all, there is a need to distinguish between parenting and 
parenthood. To do so, I refer to the distinctions proposed by Tina Miller in her two 
books, one on motherhood (2005) and one on fatherhood (2011), in which she 
clarifies that mothering and fathering refer to personal experiences mothers and 
fathers have in their lives, whereas motherhood and fatherhood are defined in a 
wider societal context as constructed categories which indicate what individuals as 
mothers and fathers should do. Parenting is a personal experience of individuals that 
takes place in the context of parenthood models which define parents’ roles and 
obligations. So even though parenting is a biological phenomenon, which results 
from a human being’s biological ability to reproduce, it is not a homogeneous 
experience for all individuals. The ways people realise their role as a parent are 
diversified and differ between various societies and cultures, between historical 
periods, as well as between men and women, people from different social classes, 
living in different places, having different family situations and so on. In this book I 
concentrate mostly on parenting, so on parents’ practices and experiences that take 
place in a particular social, cultural and institutional context, i.e. in Polish society at 
the beginning of the twenty-first century. The models of motherhood and fatherhood 
together with gender beliefs are an important background, which highly influence 
the way men and women practice parenting. 


2.2 Parenting and Social Changes 


Parenting today is strictly linked with the broader organisation of family life and 
work. To describe contemporary times sociologists often use the term ‘late moder- 
nity’. Late modernity is characterised by rapid and constant changes of social reality, 
as well as uncertainty and ambiguity (Giddens 1991). As Krystyna Slany underlines, 
in the new theories of contemporary times transformations are described in at least 
four dimensions: (1) technological changes linked with science and knowledge; 
(2) economic changes affecting the organisation of work and production; (3) social 
changes resulting from new social movements, in particular the feminist movement 
and the sexual revolution, which altered models of family, marriage and other social 
relations; (4) cultural changes with which new norms, values, ideologies and iden- 
tities appeared (Slany 2002, pp. 24-25). In the context of this book social and 
cultural changes are the most important, since they have mostly affected the 
prevailing models of motherhood and fatherhood and have led to renegotiation of 
the contract between men and women. Yet economic changes have also had an 
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impact on how parents function today—where they work, for how long, how (in)- 
secure they feel in the labour market, what they can afford, where they live and so 
on. All of these have an impact on how men and women engage in their parental 
roles and how they experience parenting. 

One of the most salient characteristics for contemporary times is changes in the 
organisation of family life. In the twentieth century we can observe the diversifica- 
tion of family living arrangements that have resulted from demographic change, 
including longer life expectancy, postponed marriage and childbearing, increased 
number of children born outside marriage, decreasing fertility rates, growing number 
of single parents, cohabitation, divorce, as well as remarriage (Kimmel 2011; Slany 
2002, 2013; van Eeden-Moorefield and Demo 2007). Besides there are new arrange- 
ments of parenting, which are no longer only performed by biological mothers and 
fathers, but also by adoptive parents, parents living with new partners (step-parents), 
and parents living in nonheterosexual or polyamorous relationships (Balzarini et al. 
2019; Mizielińska 2017; Mizielifska et al. 2014). All these changes are described 
against the backdrop of a traditional nuclear family model, in which men and 
women play specific roles and live together with their children in one household. 
Such a model is often treated as the ideal, and all the above-mentioned changes are 
treated as a sign of family crisis. Yet, as historians and sociologists have noted, this 
ideal model is a relatively new historical development that appeared together with 
industrial societies, it was also a social phenomenon limited to particular geograph- 
ical locations and particular social classes (Flandrin 1979; Kimmel 2011; 
Mizieliriska 2017; Szlendak 2011; Żurek 2020). Therefore, as sociologists we should 
be cautious with strong claims about family crisis, since they derive more from a 
normative ideal of a family than historical facts (Giza-Poleszczuk 2005). Family life, 
as other aspects of social reality, is under constant change and it is hard to find any 
stable elements in it (Elias 1978, 2000). Thus in this book parenting and models of 
parenthood are seen in terms of processes that are fluid and open to constant 
transformation. I assume that there is no one proper way of doing parenthood as 
individuals change during their life courses and their parenting practices change 
over time. 

The ways men and women engage in parenting are strongly linked with the 
changing reality of late modernity, as well as with normative ideals of how a family 
and its members should function. Yet they are also connected to the economic 
dimension of social reality. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (Engels 1884/2010; 
Marx and Engels 1848/1969) underlined the link between prevailing family models 
based on gender inequalities and the economic system. In capitalist societies the 
single family is an economic unit within which there is a particular division of work 
and production. Women are dependent on men who have to engage in paid work to 
support their families. Family ties among workers are ‘transformed into simple 
articles of commerce and instruments of labour’ (Marx and Engels 1848/1969). 
The world described by Marx and Engels is of course characteristic of a different 
historical period, yet also today the organisation of family life is strictly connected to 
the economy and the organisation of labour. That is why it is impossible to analyse 
contemporary parenting without taking into consideration the working situation of 
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parents. Today global competitive capitalism affects the everyday life of every 
individual. On the one hand, the European Union from the very beginning has 
promoted a high level of employment. In the Europe 2020 strategy the goal was 
set to increase the labour market participation of people aged 20-64 to 75% by 2020. 
Many social benefits are connected with employment. This basically means that the 
European welfare states expect almost everyone to work in the labour market. In the 
capitalist world paid work is seen as an instrument of earning income that is 
necessary to live and consume (Chang 2014). Paid work is supposed to protect 
individuals from poverty and homelessness. Yet at the same time the conditions of 
paid work are far from perfect. Individuals in the labour market face precarious 
working conditions, low salaries and even potential job loss, as well as working 
hours which are either too long or too short. Sometimes they have to migrate to other 
places, even to other countries, seeking work. Women and people from different 
minority groups have to deal with discrimination in the labour market (Standing 
2014; Tomescu-Dubrow et al. 2019; Wrench et al. 2016). In the context of parent- 
hood, this means that parents are at risk of various processes resulting from com- 
petitive capitalism. 

The tensions between parenthood and work are rather well described in the social 
sciences (Back-Wiklund et al. 2011; Crespi and Ruspini 2016; Drobnič and Guillén 
2011; Olah and Frątczak 2013; Spitzmueller and Matthews 2016). In particular the 
welfare state is present in contemporary discussions on parenting. The role of 
welfare states that appeared in the twentieth century is to protect their citizens, 
especially those who are the most vulnerable and face problems with fulfilling 
basic human needs, but also those who just participate in the labour market. The 
welfare state should guarantee the right to work in proper conditions, as well as the 
right to an income. Yet in this context the welfare state also addresses the issue of 
family and family obligations (Esping-Andersen 1990, 2002). In contemporary 
European countries we are all accustomed to the idea of paid or unpaid maternity 
or parental leave, public childcare institutions, child benefit, a public education 
system and public healthcare. All of these elements of the state are designed to assist 
individuals in their family obligations. Therefore, today the welfare state plays an 
important role in how family life is organised and how particular individuals engage 
in parental obligations. On the one hand, its role should be to protect and assist 
individuals in their parenting practices, but on the other hand, its instruments are far 
from ideal and are often based on tacit assumptions about preferable family models 
and/or gender roles which promote and support particular parenting practices whilst 
ignoring or opposing others. 


2.3 Parenting as Work from a Sociological Perspective 


Keeping in mind all the above mentioned issues, parenting is analysed in this book 
by taking into consideration the various aspects and different contexts within which 
it occurs. My aim is to provide a critical sociological description of parenting in 
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contemporary times based on the example of Polish society. I claim here that the 
critical approach requires distancing from the construct of a work/life balance that 
has become one of the most common theoretical tools to analyse the experiences of 
parenting in contemporary capitalist societies. I argue that the theoretical construct of 
a work/life balance is normative and based on several hidden assumptions that do not 
allow for an adequate and critical analysis of parenting experiences today. These 
assumptions are not value free, but promote a particular ‘permitted world’, using 
Alvin Gouldner’s concept (1970), that is regarded as a desirable and ‘normal’ way of 
being a parent. What is more, the concept is vague and ill defined, since it is not clear 
what work, life and balance really indicate. I have identified six hidden assumptions 
of the work/life balance construct, which are as follows: 


1. There is an obvious boundary set between the area of work and non-work 
activities in everyday life. 

2. Only paid work in the labour market is recognised as work, therefore in an ideal 
world everybody should be engaged in paid work. Those who do not engage in 
paid work never work. 

3. Unpaid work in the domestic sphere is not perceived as work, and as such it is not 
perceived as an activity oriented on the production of goods and services. 
Consequently, it is perceived as being less significant than paid work in the 
labour market. 

4. Everyone is expected to be in paid employment or at least seek it. 

. Everyone is expected to have a family and sustain family relationships. 

6. Everyone should combine paid work with family life and find some satisfaction 
with this combination. 


Nn 


Since the construct is prevalent and often adopted to analyse parenting today, I 
propose to start thinking about parenting in terms of various types of work, rather 
than something that is in collision with work (in particular paid work). I am 
convinced that such an approach would better serve sociologists for providing an 
adequate and critical description of social reality. To do this there is a need to get rid 
of thinking in terms of work and life as two opposite elements in individuals’ lives. 
Work is an important element of people’ lives and as such should not be treated as 
something distinctive, but rather as a crucial element of individual lives in capitalist 
societies. 

Furthermore, there is a need to recognise different types of work. According to 
sociological definitions, work is understood as activities involved in the production 
of goods and services in order to cater to one’s own needs (Bonstead-Bruns 2007; 
Reskin 2000). Yet even though this definition indicates that work is not necessarily 
done for pay, in analysis regarding the work/life balance it is implicitly assumed that 
work means paid work done in the labour market. Sociologists tend to overlook 
unpaid work done in the household, as well as volunteer work. Unpaid work done 
outside the labour market is often invisible (Oakley 2018; Reskin 2000; Tancred 
1995; Zachorowska-Mazurkiewicz 2016). At the same time, it is an important aspect 
of people’s everyday life, especially in the context of family life. As Anna 
Zachorowska-Mazurkiewicz (2017, p. 121) notes ‘unpaid labour and care are 
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important sources of comfort and support in people’s daily lives.’ She further 
observes that without this type of labour people would not be able to survive either 
as individuals or as society. The importance of unpaid work was originally 
recognised by second-wave feminist scholars over four decades ago (Hochschild 
and Machung 2003; Oakley 2018; Tancred 1995). The invisibility of unpaid work 
resulted from the process of industrialisation that has led to an increasing number of 
people who work outside the household for pay, consequently the division on paid 
work in the labour market and work done at home for catering to individuals’ needs 
was established. These changes took place simultaneously with a growing special- 
isation in social roles and social relations, as well as growing consumption 
(Zachorowska-Mazurkiewicz 2017). The division of paid and unpaid work overlaps 
with a division of male and female obligations. The process of industrialisation 
strengthened gender inequality in everyday life. In the ideal model men were 
responsible to economically provide for their families, whereas a woman’s obliga- 
tion was to take care of household duties and children. In fact this division was of a 
moral character rather than an instrumental one, since many women actively partic- 
ipated in the labour market. Under such conditions work was defined as ‘a paid 
economic activity linked to the market’ and all other kinds of work done outside the 
market were ignored (Zachorowska-Mazurkiewicz 2017, p. 122). Yet, as feminist 
scholars argue, such an approach is not accurate, since it does not recognise the 
importance of unpaid work for the whole of society. Peta Tancred, using the concept 
of the “productive and reproductive spheres’ to describe the division of paid and 
unpaid work, argues that these two spheres are greatly intertwined: ‘the whole nature 
of the productive sphere is based on the premise that someone else is looking after 
the reproductive sphere’ (Tancred 1995, p. 14). In other words, without reproductive 
work in the household, it would be difficult to fully engage in paid work in the labour 
market. 

Thus it is necessary to distinguish different types of work. In the context of 
parenting in contemporary European societies there are three basic categories: 
(1) care work done in connection to having children (and other dependent family 
members), (2) paid work done in the labour market and (3) domestic work done in 
the household. All of them are connected to each other. As I shall show in the 
following chapters, sometimes there is a problem with finding a clear boundary 
between them. Yet there are several reasons why it is convenient to keep to these 
categories. First, parenthood is a highly gendered phenomenon. The division of 
traditional maternal and paternal duties often overlaps with the division of paid and 
unpaid work—men are mainly responsible for breadwinning, whereas women’s 
obligation is to take care of children and deal with housework. When analysing 
different types of work separately, we can clearly see inequalities between men and 
women. Secondly, the transition to parenthood is connected to great changes in an 
individual’s life, as well as family life in general. As much research shows, transition 
to parenthood is often associated with an increasing number of care and domestic 
obligations, this requires rethinking issues of paid work—such as the length of 
working hours, time of work, taking longer leave and so on. For many people it is 
only after becoming parents that they start to experience time conflict or more 
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critically assess their attitudes to paid work. Thirdly, it is important to recognise the 
difference between care work and domestic work. Of course, in many cases they 
overlap, yet at the same time they significantly differ, interviewees from my research 
recognised this difference. Even though care work is present to some extent in 
everyone’s life, childless people usually have a lot fewer care obligations than 
parents. This is because care of children, especially small ones, requires constant 
attention and in many situations cannot be totally transferred to other people—of 
course parents can share care work with others, for example babysitters, grandpar- 
ents, childcare institutions, yet they are still solely responsible for how this care is 
arranged. This responsibility is ever-present. Care work is imbued with greater 
emotional engagement than domestic work, which, whilst having its own impor- 
tance, requires less attention and can be postponed or more easily transferred to other 
people. Finally, such a categorisation of work allows for comparisons between 
different studies on parenthood. There are studies that concentrate on the issue of 
the work/life balance, in such studies researchers usually focus on paid work in the 
labour market and analyse how people combine this with other parental obligations. 
They usually refer, implicitly or explicitly, to such a division (Crespi and Ruspini 
2016; Drobnié and Guillén 2011; Lewis et al. 2017; Olah and Fratczak 2013). There 
are other studies that concentrate on everyday parental obligations connected to care 
work, organisation of everyday practices with children, as well as relations between 
parents and children (Doucet 2004; Miller 2005, 2011; Sikorska 2019). There are 
many studies that deal with these issues in the context of migration (Pustutka et al. 
2015; Ślusarczyk 2019; Urbańska 2015, 2016). Finally, there are studies which 
analyse the organisation of domestic work, unpaid work done in the household, 
which is highly gendered, but the organisation of which differs depending on social 
class, economic situation, location of residence and level of engagement with the 
welfare system (Boje 2006; Coltrane 2000; Greenstein 2009; Schober 2013; Titkow 
et al. 2004; Warren 2003). 

In my analysis of parenting, I concentrate on the issue of work, that which is 
either done at home or for pay. This focus on work results from the fact that at the 
beginning my aim was to identify the strategies used by Polish parents for achieving 
a work/life balance. Yet during the fieldwork and analysis of the data, I realised that 
the concept of a work/life balance is not very useful. This concept is restraining and 
often inadequate to describe the situation of many parents, especially those who do 
not fit to the ideal model of two employed, middle-class parents with healthy kids. 
To move away from this concept whilst still using the collected data, I decided to 
distinguish the most important elements of parenting experiences in contemporary 
Poland. I concentrated on the issue of work, since the interviewed parents talked 
about this topic most. Yet I am aware that parenting is something more than 
only work. 
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Parenting is a social and cultural phenomenon, it is not only determined by the 
biological features of human bodies, but rather results from various norms, social 
expectations and prevailing models of behaviour in a particular society. It has not 
always been obvious for sociologists and social scientists to analyse parenthood as a 
social construct. As a gendered phenomenon people often confuse biological pre- 
dispositions of men and women with cultural and social expectations grounded in 
norms and values. A good example of such confusion is the functionalist perspective 
in sociology, in which it is assumed that in modern societies models of motherhood 
and fatherhood are based on distinctive, yet complementary, obligations (Bales and 
Parsons 1955; Parsons 1955; Zelditch 1955). Functionalists treat the nuclear family 
as a subsystem and analyse it in terms of its functions. They indicate two character- 
istics that determine the role of individuals within the family: sex and age. The first 
function of the nuclear family is the socialisation of children, in which children learn 
how to function in a society and what values are important. The second function is 
important from the perspective of adults—marriage and becoming a parent are 
significant events in an individual’s life, which are necessary to achieve an emotional 
balance. The roles in marriage and the family are based on an instrumental/expres- 
sive axis and are related to the occupational system. In modern societies the family 
does not produce all necessary products and services by itself, but can function 
thanks to external economic income gained by family members’ participation in the 
external occupational system. That is why there is a need to differentiate roles in the 
family—one person focuses on economic provisions for the whole family, whereas 
the second is responsible for emotional stability and takes care of family relations. In 
this division men participate in the occupational system, whereas women are 
responsible for the domestic sphere. The difference between men and women is 
described here as functional, and is explained with biological differences between 
genders—women because of their ability to become pregnant and breastfeed natu- 
rally belong to a domestic sphere and have predispositions to take care of relations 
between family members. This does not mean that in the functionalist perspective 
women’s work in the labour market is not recognised—it is, yet it is never 
recognised as a primary role—women are expected to resign from paid work in 
connection with motherhood. Even though the functionalist perspective is formu- 
lated to make it appear unbiased and objective, it is in fact based on the false premise 
that men and women are distinctly different, and that this is a result of biological 
differences between male and female bodies. At the same time, the nuclear family 
described by functionalism is a very limited social phenomenon, which was char- 
acteristic for middle-class families living in the United States in the 1950s. As 
Michael Kimmel notes: 


The so-called traditional system of dads who head out to work every morning, leaving moms 
to stay at home with the children as full-time housewives and mothers, was an invention of 
the 1950s — and part of a larger ideological effort to facilitate the re-entry of American men 
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back into the workplace and domestic life after World War II and to legitimate the return of 
women from the workplace and back into the home. (2011, p. 248) 


The confusions of biological and cultural predispositions of men and women to 
parenting are grounded in a broader system of gender inequalities. The dimension of 
gender inequality is crucial for my analysis. To understand how contemporary 
societies function it is necessary to analyse gender relations and how they affect 
the everyday lives of men and women. Family is one of the most important and the 
most resilient of social institutions, at the same time it is also one of the most 
gendered ones. This means that the functioning of the family is strictly connected 
to gender roles and unequal gender relations. In this book parenting is analysed in 
terms of work, as activities that are undertaken to cater to one’s own needs. 
Consequently, to describe the experiences of Polish parents, I refer here to the 
theoretical approach of doing gender proposed by Candace West and Don 
H. Zimmerman (1987, 2009), in which gender is perceived as an ongoing situated 
process, in which masculinity and femininity are not ascribed, but rather achieved 
and connected to a particular system of relationships. Gender then is interactional 
and institutional, it is also subject to constant social change (West and Zimmerman 
2009). Furthermore, in the context of this book, it is important that gender is also 
relational—the scripts of being a man and a woman refer to each other, as well as to 
the broader dominant models of masculinity and femininity. In this approach, gender 
is not perceived as an individual characteristic, but rather “an emergent property of 
social situations: both an outcome of and a rationale for various social arrangements 
and a means of justifying one of the most fundamental divisions of society’ (West 
and Fenstermaker 1995, p. 9). 

Despite decades of the feminist movement, gender inequalities still persist today. 
Family life, especially parenthood, is one of those areas in which these inequalities 
are particularly visible. As research shows, the transition to parenthood results in 
re-traditionalisation of how everyday life is organised—women undertake more 
domestic and care duties while reducing their engagement in paid work (Paull 
2008; Schober 2013; Solera and Mencarini 2018; van der Lippe et al. 2011). This 
means that the consequences of becoming a parent are different for men and women, 
and that parenthood reinforces gender inequalities. In the context of the three types 
of work connected to parenthood distinguished above—care, paid and domestic— 
the theoretical perspective of doing gender helps to explain the parenting experi- 
ences of men and women. These experiences are not only a result of individual 
choices made by parents, but are also strictly connected with the social, cultural and 
institutional contexts which characterise the particular acceptable models of moth- 
ering and fathering. These models serve as a reference point for individuals as they 
engage in their parental roles. They are an important element of gender beliefs, 
which can be defined as ‘the cultural rules or instructions for enacting the social 
structure of difference and inequality that we understand to be gender’ (Ridgeway 
and Correll 2004, p. 511). Their role is twofold—on the one hand, they specify how 
men and women should behave in particular situations, on the other hand, they serve 
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as a set of rules which allows the behaviour of others to be evaluated (Ridgeway and 
Correll 2004). 

In family life, especially parenthood, it is especially difficult to ignore gender 
beliefs and to undo gender. This is because parenthood is not only a cultural and 
social phenomenon, but it also has a biological dimension. Consequently, the 
differences between a mother and a father are often perceived in terms of biological 
differences between female and male bodies—the first one is capable of childbearing 
and breastfeeding, whereas the latter is deprived of these abilities. The role of a 
mother is thus defined at the beginning, since she was pregnant, gave birth and then 
breastfed a child. During this time the role of a father is only one of being supportive. 
As I showed in my research on fatherhood, these initial differences between a mother 
and a father resulting from biological differences serve as an explanation for the 
diversification of maternal and paternal obligations at the later stage of being a parent 
(Suwada 2015, 2017a). Consequently, women remain as the primary caregiver, 
whereas men are rather perceived in terms of secondary caregiver or a helper 
whose role is to support the mother in everyday life. His primary obligation is to 
provide economically for his family. This differentiation of a mother’s or father’s 
obligation has consequences for the organisation of work within the family. Paid 
work in the labour market is perceived as being more of a male duty. Care and 
domestic work remain as a woman’s duty to perform or at least manage. 

In contemporary times even though sociologists observe the increasing partici- 
pation of women in the labour market, as well as the increasing involvement of 
fathers in care and domestic obligations, there are still great inequalities within the 
household. They are, on the one hand, connected with gender beliefs affecting the 
way individuals think about motherhood and fatherhood, but on the other hand they 
are also strictly connected with the institutional context, i.e. the organisation of the 
labour market, the welfare state, and in particular family policy. These institutional 
settings can reinforce or weaken gender beliefs about the level of engagement in 
parenthood of mothers and fathers. In the next part of the chapter, I shall concentrate 
on this issue more carefully. 


2.5 Parenting and the Welfare State 


Gender beliefs are an important element of the gender system based on inequalities 
between men and women. They are not only important for individuals and how they 
behave in everyday life, but they are also an important point of reference in 
designing the family policy system. At the beginning of the twenty-first century 
parenthood is a political concern. This is not only because of the feminist movement 
and feminist scholars who recognised that ‘the personal is political’, questioned the 
division on public and private spheres, and showed how the everyday life of women 
is embedded in the broader structure of gender inequalities (Hanisch 2006; Rogan 
and Budgeon 2018), but also because family life was recognised as a sphere affected 
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by the public sphere, in particular the organisation of the labour market and family 
policy system. 

The family policy system is aimed at supporting parents in reconciling parenting 
obligations with paid work in the labour market. Therefore, when analysing the 
parenting experience today we need to look not only at individual motivations and 
actions, but also on the structures created by social, economic and political condi- 
tions. The general point of theoretical reference in this book is the concept of agency 
that attempts to explain the links between individual behaviours at the microlevel of 
a particular society with its macrostructures. Anne Lisa Ellingseter and Lars 
Gulbrandsen, referring to a concept of agency, claim that ‘social action is an 
outcome of a choice within constraints, and preferences underlying choice are 
shaped by the constraints’ (Ellingseter and Gulbrandsen 2007, p. 656). Thus 
individuals function in a social reality that limits their actions. Such a social reality 
can be understood as opportunity structures, which in the case of parents determine 
their everyday practices (Ellingseeter and Gulbrandsen 2007; Javornik and 
Kurowska 2017). The family policy system is an important element shaping the 
opportunity structures of parents. In particular, it affects the way parents can or 
cannot fulfil various obligations resulting from being a parent, in this book I am 
especially interested in how the family policy system shapes the opportunities of 
parents to combine paid work, care work and domestic work. 

Research on the welfare state indicates that various family policy systems differ- 
ently affect people’s everyday life. In this book I concentrate on the Polish family 
system that is an example of a post-communist system and has many common 
features with systems of other countries from Central and Eastern Europe. To map 
the opportunity structures that the Polish system creates in the case of Polish parents, 
I refer to the historical-institutional analysis of Steven Saxonberg (2014), who claims 
that post-communist Europe is characterised by gendering family policies. Conse- 
quently, ‘it seems clear that the policies pursued have not enabled women to balance 
work and family life, and that in fact they have led to a large drop in fertility rates’ 
(Saxonberg 2014, p. 33). The analysis of Saxonberg is based on his welfare state 
typology regarding the dimension of genderisation-degenderisation (2013). In this 
typology the crucial question is how particular policies reinforce or reconstruct 
traditional gender roles. Looking at the welfare state in the context of its impact on 
gender relations has a long tradition in feminist studies (Connell 2009; Giullari and 
Lewis 2005; Orloff 1996, 2009). It is recognised that the links between gender 
relations and the welfare state is twofold. On the one hand, states can support the 
social reproduction or reconstruction of gender order based on inequalities. On the 
other hand, changing gender relations have an impact on the character of the welfare 
state (Orloff 1996). For my analysis the crucial question is how the institutional 
system of family policy affects gender relations within the family and shapes 
opportunity structures of mothers and fathers in the context of three types of work: 
paid work, care work and domestic work. To answer this question it is necessary to 
distinguish the most important instruments of the family policy system and recognise 
their impact on the everyday organisation of parents’ lives. 
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The Polish family policy system is based on three main instruments: (1) parental 
leave, (2) institutional care for children, and (3) cash benefits. All these elements 
went through significant reform in the first and second decades of the twenty-first 
century. Below I try to briefly describe these three elements and depict the oppor- 
tunity structures of Polish parents in 2017. Since the in-depth interviews on which 
the following analysis is based were conducted in 2017, I shall concentrate on how 
the system looked up to 2017, even though since them some elements have been 
changed (for example in cash benefits and in the number of places in care institutions 
available for children under three). Since there are many analyses of how the system 
has changed in the last two decades, I focus only on the institutional settings in 
which the interviewed parents functioned. The sample only included parents whose 
youngest child was no older than eight. Thus I am particularly interested in how the 
system was designed 2009-2017. 

In the 2010s the system of parental leave went through significant reforms. 
Parents of children born in 2010 had a right to 20 weeks of maternity leave, two 
weeks of additional maternity leave and one week of paternity leave (all paid at 
100% salary). In 2012 the additional maternity leave was prolonged to four weeks 
and paternity leave to two weeks. In 2013 the system went through the most 
significant reform—a new type of leave was introduced called parental leave, it 
was 26 weeks long. Also in 2013 additional maternity leave was extended to 
6 weeks. Consequently, at that time parents had a right to 20 weeks of maternity 
leave, 6 weeks of additional maternity leave and 26 weeks of parental leave (together 
52 weeks, which is almost one year). Since the system was a bit confusing for many 
parents, in 2016 the additional maternity leave was integrated with parental leave, so 
from then on parents could use 20 weeks of maternity leave and 32 weeks of parental 
leave. The replacement rate in these leaves is high—if parents plan to use all 
52 weeks then a person on leave gets 80% of their salary, if they plan to use only 
26 weeks, the replacement rate is 100%, in such cases all additional weeks are paid at 
60%. Through all these years after using maternity and parental leave parents could 
also take advantage of a three-year-long extended leave, which is means-tested—the 
benefit being 400 PLN per month (ca. 90 euros) is paid only to parents not exceeding 
income criterion 500 PLN per person per month in the household. In this case, for 
most parents this type of leave is unpaid. 

As in the case with most post-communist countries in Europe, institutional care 
for children in Poland is a two-tier system, in which there are nurseries for children 
under three and preschools for children aged three—-six years. Even though this 
division has its roots in the nineteenth century in the Austrian Empire (for more 
details see: Saxonberg 2014), it still persists in the Polish system and has conse- 
quences for the enrolment rates of children under or over three years. Today the 
Polish system for the institutional care of children is a mixture of public and private 
institutions. In 2017 72% of nurseries were private, but they offered only 52.8% of 
all available places. Yet since private institutions are also subsidised by the state, 
86% of all children in public and private nurseries benefited from partial or total 
funding by the municipality (Statistics Poland 2018). According to Statistics Poland, 
in 2017 only 8.6% of children under three were enrolled at a care institution (13.3% 
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in cities and 2% in rural areas). Whereas the enrolment rates for children aged three— 
six were 86.4% in general (99.9% in cities and 67.9% in rural areas). The lack of 
places in care institutions for children under three is one of the greatest challenges for 
Polish policy-makers. Since 2011 the program ‘Toddler’ has been implemented, 
which aims to increase the number of available places. Poland is also obliged by the 
European Union to increase the enrolment rates of children under three to at least 
33% (European Commission 2013). So even though since 2011 enrolment rates have 
risen from 3.8% to 10.5%, in 2018 there was still a huge unsatisfied care demand for 
the youngest children. As I show in the following chapters, the experiences of 
parents also indicate that there is a huge problem with organising care for children 
under three. 

The last element of the family policy system is child benefit. This universal cash 
benefit is a fairly new instrument for Polish parents, it was introduced in 2016 by the 
programme ‘Family 500+’. The benefit is an untaxed 500 PLN per month for a child. 
Initially, this benefit was restricted to families with more than one child—parents 
received the benefit for every second and following child. In the case of one-child 
families, the benefit was means-tested and was available for parents whose income 
per person in a household was not higher than 800 PLN per month (or in the case of 
children with disabilities not higher than 1200 PLN per month). In July 2019 the 
programme was extended and now every parent has a right to this benefit regardless 
of the number of children or the financial situation of the family.' Additionally, 
parents have a right to tax relief in connection with having children, there is also a 
system of financial aid for the poorest families. Even though the aim of the ‘Family 
500+’ programme was to increase fertility rates by financial support for families, the 
instrument is often perceived as redirecting women away from the labour market and 
into motherhood (Gromada 2017; Ruzik-Sierdzinska 2017). 

The Polish family policy system is grounded on traditional and conservative 
views about gender roles and the organisation of family life. Dorota Szelewa 
(2017) notes that post-1989 evolution of the Polish welfare state is characterised 
by the state’s withdrawal from the social policy programme. In family policy this 
was connected primarily with spending cuts on formal care. Thus after 1989 the 
Polish family policy system engaged in a process of re-familialisation, and was 
defined as ‘implicit familialism’, in which the lack of support from the state meant 
putting the burden of care on families, in particular women. Yet the beginning of the 
twenty-first century is a time of greater focus on family policy. As Szelewa indicates, 
in 2005 a conservative government took office and started a transition towards 
explicit familialism that finalised in 2015 with the introduction of the ‘Family 500 
+’ programme. As Sigrid Leitner argues ‘the explicit familialism not only 
strengthens the family in caring for children, the handicapped and the elderly 
through familial policies. It also lacks the provision of any alternative to family 


! As the interviews were conducted before the ‘Family 500+’ programme was extended to include 
the first born child, all parents in the research had experience of its earlier restricted version. Yet 
some of them were also eligible to receive the benefit for their first child. 
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care. This lack in public and market driven care provision together with strong 
familialization explicitly enforces the caring function of the family’ (2003, 
pp. 358-359). The greater focus on cash benefits than on childcare institutions 
could be evidence of adopting explicit familialism by Polish policy-makers. Even 
though in the Polish system there are some elements of public and private care 
institutions, especially for children over three years, it is clear that the current 
government puts more pressure on familial rhetoric and traditional gender roles 
and does not guarantee a stable funding for childcare institutions. 

The process of re-familialisation that has been taking place since 1989 has great 
consequences for women and prevailing gender inequalities. The concepts of 
familialisation and defamilialisation are at risk of adopting gender neutrality and 
not recognising that putting the burden of care and domestic work on the family in 
fact usually means putting it on women. Thus to better understand what conse- 
quences the familial orientation of the Polish family policy system has on opportu- 
nity structures of men and women, I refer to the previously mentioned concepts of 
genderisation and degenderisation. Saxonberg (2013) distinguishes three types of 
policies based on the axis of genderisation/degenderisation. On the one hand, there 
are policies that are degenderising, and their aim is to support the elimination of 
traditional gender roles. On the other hand, there are genderising policies, which 
promote the different roles of men and women in relation to family life and labour 
market participation. Referring to a difference proposed by Leitner (2003) between 
implicitly and explicitly familialising policies, Saxonberg recognises implicitly and 
explicitly genderising policies. The explicitly genderising policies openly support 
the traditional gender order and family roles in the family, whereas implicitly 
genderising policies simply ignore the gender dimension and through gender neu- 
trality contribute to the reproduction of gender unequal societies. Keeping in mind 
the three main instruments of family policy, the Polish system can be defined as 
explicitly genderising. The parental leave system in particular is openly oriented to 
women and does not recognise fathers as its main recipients. Even though in 2013 
the new leave which was introduced was formulated in gender neutral terms (highly 
paid 26 weeks of parental leave, in 2016 extended to 32 weeks) the policy-makers 
did not decide to encourage men to actually use it. Parental leave from the very 
beginning was perceived as an extension of maternity leave and was perceived 
mostly as a mother’s right that in some special circumstances could be transferred 
to fathers (for more details see: Suwada 2017a, b). Consequently, in the Polish 
system only women are expected to take longer breaks in connection to parenthood. 
Men’s care obligations are ignored by the system. 

The way institutional care for children is designed in Poland also has genderising 
consequences for women. The lack of places in institutions for children under three 
creates particularly difficult conditions for women. After 52 weeks of highly paid 
maternity and parental leave, parents need to organise care for their children. The 
interviewees’ experiences show that the period between the end of paid leave and the 
time when a child can go to preschool when they are three can be very problematic. I 
call this period a care gap, since there are no good mechanisms that help parents in 
organising care. The system gives parents three possibilities: (1) finding a place in a 
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nursery, which is very hard because of lack of places, this is especially so in smaller 
towns and rural areas; (2) taking an extended parental leave, which is unpaid or 
low-paid and requires a longer break from paid work, this type of leave is only 
available to one of the parents, which in practice usually means the mother; (3) hiring 
a nanny, which even though it can be subsidised by the state, is still very expensive 
and unaffordable for most parents. In Chap. 3 I show how parents deal with this care 
gap in everyday life. The institutional conditions create a situation in which there is a 
great pressure on women to resign from paid work or at least reduce working hours 
for this period of time. This pressure is reinforced by the cultural norms around care. 
An important context in Polish society is the idea of threeness, according to which 
mothers should take care of their children until they are three years old. This is 
connected with a conviction that it is better for child development to be at home with 
a mother until three years than to spend this time in care institutions. 

Paradoxically, this norm is not a reason why there is a division of nurseries and 
preschools in Poland today. This has its origins in the institutional context of the 
Austrian Empire (then the Austro-Hungarian Empire) in the nineteenth century. 
Today on its territory there are four countries: Hungary, Slovakia, Czechia and 
part of Poland. All of these countries developed a two-tier system based on the 
division of institutions for children under or above three years of age (Saxonberg 
2014). Saxonberg et al. (2012) argue that the idea of threeness is an example of how 
institutions can influence discourses. 


The idea of threeness actually came from the Lutheran Church [...]. They thought that the 
main task of preschools was to ingrain children at an early age into Protestant religious 
values, including obedience and the Protestant work ethic. Thus, the division of children 
above and below three did not emerge from any kind of modern psychological research on 
child development, but rather it came about from century old beliefs about the age at which 
children were ripe for learning certain religious values. The roots of threeness have nothing 
to do with the issue as to whether it is good for mothers to stay at home with their children 
during the first three years. (2012, pp. 10-11) 


In the Polish case, nurseries were never very popular, especially because of the 
strong influence of the Catholic church, which defended the family as a private 
institution. Consequently, even though nurseries were an element of the family 
policy system for the whole of the twentieth century, the system was never highly 
developed and enrolment rates were always rather low in comparison to other 
countries in the region (Saxonberg 2014). Yet the idea of threeness is still very 
dominant today in Polish society, it is reinforced by a system which provides 
insufficient nurseries places and in which hiring a nanny is impossibly expensive 
for most parents. Consequently, there is a pressure on a mother to provide care for 
her children until they are three years old, this is so even if she works full-time. There 
is no similar pressure on fathers. To understand this difference in attitudes towards 
men and women in connection with parenthood in Polish society it is important to 
refer to another cultural norm. In Polish society there is a strong myth of Matka 
Polka (the Polish mother) according to which a woman’s role is to devote herself to 
childbearing and childrearing for the sake of her country. The figure of Matka Polka 
was particularly strong when Poland lacked independence, and also when Polish 
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men were fighting wars in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. As Anna Titkow 
notes (2012), this figure legitimised a woman’s position of power in the family. 


Difficult life conditions led to a special variety of matriarchy, characteristic for the commu- 
nist and post-communist states of the Eastern Europe. Matriarchy, in which laden with 
shopping bags, often experiencing lack of sleep, a terribly tired woman also has a justified 
sense of being an irreplaceable manager of family life, fulfilling countless duties and tasks.” 
(Titkow 2012, p. 33) 


This special position of a mother in the family was a reason why women accepted 
inequality—‘in a system where the state tried to exert totalitarian control over 
society, the family was the one space in which people felt secure — able to be their 
true selves and to express their true opinions. Women often wanted to have the main 
responsibility for the family’ (Saxonberg 2014, p. 45). Consequently, as many 
researchers have observed, men in communist Poland did not hold the traditional 
male role as head of their household. They were rather remote, they belonged to the 
labour market and their role was limited to breadwinning. This situation is still 
visible today—in Polish families a father is often absent and lacking agency in 
everyday family life (Marody and Giza-Poleszczuk 2000; Saxonberg 2014; Stanisz 
2014). 

The concept of opportunity structures allows us to see how the institutional and 
social as well as cultural contexts shape the situation of individual human beings. 
The Polish institutional system together with cultural norms about care creates 
strikingly different opportunity structures for men and women in a situation of 
parenthood. Women are expected to take longer breaks from employment in con- 
nection to parenthood, they are overwhelmed with a double burden plus the lack of 
institutional support which primarily affects their everyday life. They experience 
more so called combination pressures, which result from the combination of often 
conflicting expectations resulting from family life and paid work (van der Lippe et al. 
2006). At the same time, men are mostly expected to concentrate on paid work and 
provide for their families. They are not even encouraged to use parental leave and 
they deal differently with the consequences of the institutional care gap. What is 
more, since expectations from men in connection to childcare are limited, they do not 
experience combination pressures in the same way as women. Although, as my 
following analysis shows they also experience difficulties in being a parent. 


2.6 Conclusion 


From a sociological perspective, parenthood is one of the most important experi- 
ences that the majority of people share. To understand how society works it is 
necessary to recognise how people fulfil their parental obligations. In contemporary 
times the links between parenthood and paid work seem to be core areas of interest 


? All citations from the Polish publications are translated by the author. 
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for the welfare state. In the following analysis, my aim is to describe the experience 
of parenting in Polish society at the beginning of the twenty-first century. Yet I shift 
away from the popular concept of a work/life balance that, as I argue, is not always 
adequate to analyse parenting experiences. I propose to examine parenthood in the 
context of three types of work that are carried out in connection to it. These are: care 
work, paid work and domestic work. Even though there are not always clear 
boundaries between these types of work, their separate analysis enables an under- 
standing of the inequalities in economic status and gender between different parents. 
Cultural norms about care, gender beliefs, economic and social resources as well as 
instruments of family policy and labour market requirements create different oppor- 
tunity structures for different individuals. In this analysis, I assume that parents are 
reflexive agents who can assess their situation (i.e. their opportunity structures) and 
during the in-depth interviews can share with others how they experience parenting 
in the context of the three above mentioned types of work. The narratives of Polish 
parents pave the way for a critical analysis of inequalities in economic status and 
gender that prevail in family life and in the labour market in Poland. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Care Work and Parenting IAM 


Abstract This chapter deals with the organisation of care work by Polish parents. 
Using the data from in-depth interviews and survey data, I demonstrate cultural 
norms about care that prevails in Polish society. Strong gendered norms and 
instruments of family policy shape different opportunity structures for men and 
women. I focus on how parental leaves are used and perceived by Polish parents. I 
argue that they are still seen primarily as women’s right. I analyse the reasoning 
lying behind such thinking, but also show the experiences of parents who decided to 
share the leave. Then I proceed to the organisation of care in the context of so-called 
care gap. The Polish system of parental leaves is incompatible with the system of 
institutional care for children. Consequently, in the period between the end of paid 
leave and the time when a child can go to a kindergarten parents have to develop 
different strategies how to provide care for their children. I show how these strategies 
differ in the context of economic inequalities, as well as what consequences care gap 
has on gender inequalities. Finally, the chapter finishes with the analysis of how care 
work is perceived by parents. 


Keywords Care work - Parenting - Gender roles - Gender inequalities - Poland - 
Family policy 


3.1 Culture of Care in Poland 


This chapter is about a particular type of work that is strictly connected to parent- 
hood—caregiving, ‘the physical, engaged and embodied work of caring for children’ 
(Ranson 2015, p. 1). As Julia Kubisa notes, care is one of the oldest relationships that 
is important for people through their whole lives (Kubisa 2014, p. 79). Care work is 
fundamental for the functioning of society, therefore as I’m analysing the experi- 
ences of parenting in Polish society I’m starting with the experiences connected with 
care work. The organisation of care work is strictly connected with norms and values 
prevailing in a particular society. These norms and values specify the acceptable 
forms of providing and receiving care. In contemporary times, we can distinguish 
two main agents of care provision—family and the welfare state. Family is a social 
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institution which is primarily responsible for providing care for its members. The 
main role of the welfare state is to support family. This role started to be recognised 
in the twentieth century as the welfare state developed. In this context ‘care as work 
includes formal/informal as well as private/public significations’ (Pfau-Effinger and 
Rostgaard 2011, p. 2). The following analysis of caregiving in the context of 
parenting takes into consideration both the engagement of family (in particular 
parents), as well as the support of the Polish welfare state in providing care for 
children. In this book, I concentrate mostly on children under school age, since in 
their case care is the most demanding work requiring day-to-day, intensive 
involvement. 

The support of the Polish welfare state is strictly connected with the culture of 
care prevailing in Polish society. I take ‘the culture of care’ here to mean socially 
acceptable patterns of care practices that serve as important guides for people in their 
everyday behaviours (Pfau-Effinger and Rostgaard 2011). In the context of caring 
for children, the most important norms are those which impose obligations on family 
members, in particular women. Data from the International Social Survey 
Programme (ISSP) in 2012 clearly shows that in Polish society more than 75% of 
people thought that family members should be the primary care givers for children 
under school age. Only 14% thought it should be government agencies. Men (81%) 
more often than women (75%) indicate family members, yet even among women the 
numbers are still very high (see Graph 3.1). 

But it must be noted that not every family member is responsible to the same 
extent when it comes to providing care for their children. The ISSP data clearly 
shows that there are different expectations towards mothers and fathers. In the 
survey there were two questions about the organisation of family life and work life 
in families with a child under school age. Most people agreed that the best way of 
organising life is when a father works full-time, whereas a mother is at home or 
works part-time. Yet what is particularly interesting is that over 40% of people think 
that the worst option is when a father is at home and the mother works full-time. For 
these people such a situation is worse than one in which both parents work full-time 
(see Graphs 3.2 and 3.3). This data clearly shows that the provision of childcare is 
not perceived as a man’s main obligation—it is women who are expected to take a 
break from paid work or at least reduce working hours when they have children. 

These norms are reinforced by the Polish family policy system, which is explic- 
itly genderising and does not recognise fathers as potential caregivers. Thus when 
looking at the organisation of care work in Polish families it is important to look at 
gender inequalities and analyse how gender is done in connection to parenthood. As 
I underlined in the previous chapter, care work is perceived as a woman’s duty. 
Men’s engagement in caregiving is often seen in terms of help or support. Such 
societal convictions determine differences in experiencing parenthood by men and 
women. What interests me here is the micro perspective—the perspective of indi- 
viduals who have to struggle with cultural norms about childcare that are often in 
conflict with the requirements of the labour market and obligations resulting from 
paid work. I adopt here the theoretical perspective of agency to see how individuals 
act in particular social settings, how they function in opportunity structures resulting 
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People have different views on childcare for children under 
school age. Who do you think should primarily provide 
childcare? 
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Graph 3.1 Provision of childcare. Source ISSP 2012. Prepared by the author 


from the family policy system, as well as cultural norms and values. In this chapter, I 
am particularly interested in how these opportunity structures affect everyday 
practices and decisions about the organisation of childcare. The two main instru- 
ments aimed at supporting parents in providing care are parental leave and institu- 
tional care in nurseries and kindergartens, thus in the following sections I first 
analyse how parents use leave and then proceed to the organisation of care work 
after the periods of paid leave. 


3.2 “I Can’t Imagine My Husband on Parental Leave”. 
Parental Leave as a Mother’s Right 


Most of the interviewed parents had a right to 52 weeks of maternity and parental 
leave. All interviewed fathers had a right to two weeks of paternity leave. As I 
underlined in the previous chapter, the Polish parental leave system is explicitly 
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The best way of organising work and family life with 
a child under school age 
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Graph 3.2 Consider a family with a child under school age. What, in your opinion, is the best way 
for them to organise their work and family life? Source ISSP 2012. Prepared by the author 


genderising. Even though in 2013 the new type of leave was introduced—parental 
leave—as a right of both parents, men are not encouraged to actually use it. Mothers 
are still its main recipients. The data from the Social Insurance Institutions shows 
that men are only 1% of the recipients of parental leave allowance (in 2017 only 
4200 men received the allowance in comparison to 402,400 women). Fathers more 
often take two weeks of paternity leave, which is not transferable to the mother —in 
2017 there were 174,000 men who took this leave, the number significantly 
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The least desirable option for organising work and family life 
with a child under school age 
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Graph 3.3 Consider a family with a child under school age. What, in your opinion, is the least 
desirable way for them to organise their work and family life? Source ISSP 2012. Prepared by the 
author 


increased from 2013 when only 28,600 men took paternity leave.' Yet since this 
leave is usually taken when mothers are on maternity leave directly after the child’s 
birth or during the summer holidays, these numbers do not say much about men’s 
engagement in caregiving. Thus in the following analysis I concentrate on parents’ 
attitudes to parental leave, on how the leave was used, whether it was shared or not, 
and also what interviewees thought about the idea of forcing/encouraging men to 
take longer periods of such leave. Parents’ thoughts and beliefs show how care work 
is perceived in the context of gender inequalities. They are also a good illustration of 
gender beliefs prevailing in Polish society. 

Jana Javornik and Anna Kurowska (2017) analysed parental leave as an instru- 
ment that ‘shape[s] individuals’ real opportunities to be and do around the family’s 


‘Data from the database of the Social Insurance Institution in Poland, available at: https://www.zus. 
pl/baza-wiedzy/statystyka (access 11-03-2020). 
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first critical turning point — the arrival of a child’ (2017, p. 618). Parental leave 
creates three types of opportunity structure: ‘opportunity to stay in the labour market 
while having a child; to care personally for a child; a child’s opportunity to be cared 
for by both parents’ (Javornik and Kurowska 2017, p. 622). The most important 
aspect of their analysis is socio-economic and gender inequalities in opportunities— 
the parental leave system of different European countries creates different real 
opportunities for men and women, as well as for individuals with different socio- 
economic situations. What is more, real opportunities do not necessarily turn into 
actual practices, as individuals do not always take advantage of their opportunities. 
The analysis of Javornik and Kurowska is based on quantitative data from eight 
European countries (Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Estonia, Norway, Lithuania, Fin- 
land and Latvia) and takes into consideration such criteria as the legal equality of 
men and women on paper, non-transferable leave, income replacement rate and 
congruency of leave with public childcare. In my analysis I focus only on one 
country—Poland—and examine the opportunity structures of parents using qualita- 
tive data from in-depth interviews with mothers and fathers. Referring to the 
theoretical perspective of agency, I assume that individuals possess reflexivity, 
which allows them to assess social conditions and consequently their real opportu- 
nities and so make decisions about how they take advantage of them (Caetano 2015). 
This means that parents can evaluate the parental leave system and use the leave 
according to their own preferences. 

The interviews clearly indicate the lack of equality between mothers and fathers 
in taking the opportunity to care personally for a child, as well as to stay in the labour 
market when becoming a parent. In most cases, the interviewed women used every 
week of maternity and parental leave, whereas men used only two weeks of paternity 
leave. Such a situation is taken for granted by most parents and not questioned. The 
interviewed men generally did not take parental leave because of economic and/or 
‘biological’ reasons. 

The economic reasons were strictly connected with paid work. Men still earn 
more than women in Poland, taking parental leave means getting benefit on the level 
of 80% of salary (or in some cases 60%). For many families it means losing more 
money when a father is on parental leave. In the case of self-employed men, the loss 
is even greater, since they receive the benefit on the level of 80% of the minimum 
wage. Additionally, many interviewed parents openly admit that a father cannot stop 
working for a longer period than two weeks. Most men, regardless of their working 
position, have a great sense of duty towards their paid work, co-workers or/and 
employers. 

R: And your husband cannot go on leave, since he is self-employed. Is it right? 


I: In theory, he could, because ZUS? is paying, but it’s the level of minimum wage, so it 
would have huge consequences for our earnings. Because 80% of wage is still ok, but now 


The abbreviation of Zakład Ubezpieczeń Społecznych, which is the Social Insurance Institution in 
Poland. 
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[the husband] is earning three times more than me, so it is a big difference for us. [C6W8 
Ida]? 


R: Did you ever consider taking parental leave? 

I: In fact, it wouldn’t change much for me. I mean, Pd still have the same responsibilities, 
because of the type of work I do with all its related obligations, so it didn’t make sense for 
me. [S8 M17 Zbigniew, manager in a small enterprise] 


The second quote is a perfect illustration of men’s attitudes to parental leave for 
men. Many men, regardless of their situation in the labour market, prioritise paid 
work. Going on leave would mean that they would still be fulfilling duties resulting 
from paid work. This prioritisation applies to men in different positions (skilled and 
unskilled employees), with different salaries and different types of employment. 
From an economic perspective, the opportunity structures of fathers with higher 
salaries are even more limited, since they lose more money on parental leave than 
men with a lower income. Yet the data from the interviews indicates that regardless 
of their level of income men are not willing to actually take the leave. 

The economic reasoning is reinforced by thinking in terms of biological differ- 
ences between men and women. The most common argument against sharing 
parental leave was breastfeeding (see also: Reimann 2016). The interviewed 
mothers, especially, emphasised that in their case sharing leave with their partner 
would mean the interruption of breastfeeding. They often felt that it would be 
emotionally too difficult to go back to work and leave a child with the father. 


I don’t know if I was ready for this [sharing the leave] either. My son was so incredibly 
small. I was breastfeeding him until he was, I’d say, over a year and a half. There were also 
various different psychological conditions in play too. [C3W4 Joanna] 


R: Did you consider an option in which your husband takes part of the parental leave? 

I: I mean, I must admit that I can’t imagine breastfeeding while my husband would be on 
leave. I also wanted to breastfeed at least one year, so it was impossible, wasn’t it? Well, it 
couldn’t be done. I used the breast pump a lot, because I had these classes, I had to go to 
them. So once a week, when I went there, there were three bottles prepared for my son and I 
was away for six hours, so [my husband] fed him every two hours. [C4W5 Ela] 


The biological differences between mothers and fathers in using parental leave 
are clearly underlined here, even by these parents who have a rather equalitarian 
approach to the division of domestic and care work as well as involvement in paid 
work. Breastfeeding is used as an indisputable argument, even though many Polish 
mothers have serious problems with it—a report from 2018 shows that only 41% of 
women exclusively breastfeed their new-born child, 10% is feeding with baby 
formula and the rest is combining breastfeeding with other forms of feeding. Only 
28.83% of mothers plan to exclusively breastfeed until the child is one year old, and 
16.66% until the child is two years old (Iwanowicz-Palus and Bogusz 2018). The 


3 Abbreviations mean: C—coupled parent, S—single parent, W—woman, M—man. All names of 
interviewees have been changed, whereas names mentioned in the interviews were removed to 
reassure confidentiality. Similarly, all information and facts that might help identify interviewees 
were also modified or removed. 
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World Health Organisation recommends exclusive breastfeeding for the first six 
months. which means that sharing leave should not necessarily be an obstacle to 
breastfeeding, since fathers usually take leave when a child is over six months 
(O’Brien and Wall 2017). As I argue in my other analysis of fatherhood (Suwada 
2015, 2017a), using biology is one of the strategies to legitimise prevailing gender 
inequalities. In the process of naturalisation the initial biological differences 
between men and women serve as an explanation for gender inequalities in the 
household and other social spheres. The same process applies here, even though 
many couples did not consider sharing parental leave at all but considered it by 
default to be a mother’s right, when asked about the reasons they referred to 
biological explanations. Analysis of the interviews indicates that many parents 
were not actually aware of how the parental leave system is constructed in Poland. 
As was mentioned in the previous chapter, the system went through some significant 
reforms during the previous years, and only recently were men included as recipients 
of parental leave, but it can be assumed that expectant parents would check what 
rights they have to assess their opportunity structures. It is clear that they just check 
the length of the leave for a mother and the replacement rate. What might be even 
more surprising is that the lack of awareness that parental leave is also a father’s right 
applies mostly to men. A few of the researched fathers learned during the interview 
that they had a right to use some part of the parental leave. 


R: Let’s proceed to the issue of parental leave. Your wife had used maternity and parental 
leave... 

I: Parental leave? What’s that? 

R: There was six months of maternity leave and then six months of parental leave. 

I: Oh ... she was at home for one year, I thought it was all maternity leave. [C4M5 
Aleksander] 


In this context, it is clear that the real opportunity structures of mothers and 
fathers are not the same. A woman’s opportunity to stay in the labour market while 
having a child is limited by economic conditions, as well as gender beliefs grounded 
in naturalised thinking about the different roles of mothers and fathers. Similarly, a 
man’s opportunity to care personally for a child or a child’s opportunity to be cared 
for by two parents are also constrained by the same factors. This means that it is not 
enough to provide legal opportunity structures, but there is also a need to introduce 
more incentives for fathers to use that leave even if it would undermine prevailing 
gender beliefs about parenting. 

In this context, it is interesting to look at the situation of parents who shared their 
parental leave. This is not a common situation in Polish society. In the samples there 
were six couples who shared their leave, so we cannot draw any generalisations 
based on their experiences, but they can serve as a lens through which it is possible to 
observe the consequences of breaking cultural gender norms about care. In the case 
of four of the couples, the father took at least two months of parental leave. In the 
two others the father took a different type of leave to be with a small child (four 
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months of unpaid, extended leave and a one-year-long health improvement leave’). 
All of these couples were middle class, with higher education and both parents 
worked, their salaries were similar, but in a few cases the women earned more. All of 
them lived in big cities. What is more, all of them had a very equalitarian approach 
and were very aware of existing gender inequalities. 

The most common motivation for fathers to go on leave was responsibility for 
their child and a sense of fairness for their partner, less often economic reasons or the 
need to fill a care gap resulting from the fact that the mother needed to return to her 
paid work but there were no available places in childcare institutions. 


So I think that if there is a possibility, and we have here such a possibility, then it is simply an 
issue of basic logic and decency that both men and women should take parental leave for the 
same period of time. [C7M8 Stefan] 


I mean, I understand that this is still sort of . . . pretty rare, but ... but I don’t see why. Ina 
sense this is definitely the most important event in my life ... the birth of [my son] and... 
um ... I mean, I understand that sometimes the financial situation is what it is, and that 
[couples have] such agreements and ... um ... and that you can’t, you simply can’t [take 
leave as a father]. Er ... but there are also people who don’t even take these two weeks off 
... right after the birth. And for me this is ... this is just f*****g ... it’s just ... totally 
irresponsible I guess, I don't know. [C11M12 Arek] 


Contrary to other parents, those who shared leave very carefully assessed their 
opportunity structures and divided the leave in the most convenient way. They took 
into consideration the economic dimension and the paid work situation of both the 
mother and the father as well as the issue of their children’s well-being. In the 
context of everyday practices, the father’s time on parental leave has the most 
significant consequences for changes in relationship dynamics in the family. As a 
mother stays at home, she is the most important parent for children. The shift of the 
main caregiver results in a better relationship between a father and a child, and as 
such undermines the prevailing gender beliefs and norms about care. A mother often 
stops being regarded as the only one who can solve problems or give comfort in a 
difficult situation. 


So it was a time when the relationship with my child was changing all the time, because it 
was when she was six months till twelve months, and this is a period when a child is 
changing from day to day and you cannot get used to anything. So my relationship with her 
was changing every day. But I also think I had a better relationship with her after these six 
months too, because she didn’t only see me when I returned tired from work. [C7M8 Stefan] 


It was a very nice time to ... know my son, you know? Because during the ten months my 
wife was on leave, for me nothing had changed. I went to work at 8 a.m., was back at 5.30 
and I did not have much time left. One hour or one and half hours of playing, supper, 
washing and getting him to sleep [. . .]. So for these two months it was a great idea to get to 
know each other and also to learn how to spend time with a kid. [C6M7 Krzysztof] 


“This type of leave is available for teachers after seven years of work. In this case the leave was 
taken to improve health, but also to fill the care gap after paid parental leave (more on the care gap 
later in this chapter). 
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The situation of men on parental leave also frequently improves the relationship 
between partners, because fathers started to recognise that care work is a difficult 
task that can be troublesome and boring. This period also helps to better organise the 
division of domestic work when parental leave ends and both parents need to return 
to work. None of the couples regretted that they shared parental leave, but this does 
not mean that the situation of reversing traditional gender roles was normal for the 
rest of society. The reactions of other people indicate that care work is not perceived 
as work done by men. Even though most parents received a rather positive reaction 
from other people, it was sometimes met with shock and consternation. 


R: How did your colleagues react to your leave? 

I: Oh, well ... one colleague who couldn’t wait to get back to work [after two weeks of 
paternity leave] was a little bit surprised, because for him it was different. He was happy to 
leave his wife at home with their son [laugh]. He sat in an air-conditioned office for 9-10 
hours a day, so he could be back home later. [C6M7 Krzysztof] 


Other people openly expressed their admiration for men taking parental leave. 


Basically, all my male colleagues and friends told me something I didn’t understand at all. 
They’d say, “Stefan, I admire you” or “aren’t you afraid?” and so on. I didn’t understand it at 
all. These questions simply blew my mind, and when I heard them, I started to laugh. I mean, 
I don’t know, what is there to admire? It was a wonderful time which I spent with my child. 
[P7M8 Stefan] 


Such a situation is particularly difficult for mothers who have a greater sense of 
injustice. On the one hand, they are not admired for taking parental leave, it is 
expected of them, but nobody treats them as a heroine when they do it. On the other 
hand, they also feel the pressure that they need to be with their children as long as 
possible, sharing leave means they spend less time with their children, and conse- 
quently may be branded ‘a bad mother’. 


I had such a moment two weeks before I was supposed to return to paid work, I had a crisis, 
our son had separation fears and additionally everyone was telling me: “What are you doing? 
He needs a mother, you’re still breastfeeding him. How is this supposed to work? It can’t 
work.” I was also questioning myself as a mother, thinking that I should stay with him. 
[C11W13 Sylwia] 


Yes, you know, it just pisses me off that people are saying things [to my partner] like “I 
admire you” or “how are you handling that?” or something like that. Nobody is telling me 
that they admire me for taking six months of maternity leave. [...] And I was so angry at my 
mum, because she asked if [my partner] would be ok at work because of taking leave . . . And 
I was so angry because I had a short-term contract, my boss was super weird, so looking 
objectively I might have had bigger problems with this situation. [C7W9 Stefa] 


Such reactions clearly show that Polish society puts strong pressure on women to 
be the main caregiver in a couple, and does not recognise fathers as caregivers . As 
Nancy Dowd notes ‘fathers are treated as volunteers, while mothers are draftees’ 
(Dowd 2000, p. 7). Men can choose to what extent they engage in care practices, 
whereas women do not have a choice—they have to be engaged and they are lucky if 
their male partner chooses the path of involved fatherhood (Hanlon 2012; Miller 
2011). 
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During the interviews all parents were also asked what they thought about the 
idea of introducing four months of parental leave reserved for fathers.” So the 
situation of the interview gave parents the opportunity to reflect on men’s right to 
parental leave, even if they did not consider it for themselves. This also gave them an 
opportunity to reflect on the gendered nature of care work. The idea arouses mixed 
feelings. On the one hand, there were people who were against it. They most often 
referred to biological differences between men and women, and the fact that it is not 
appropriate to force people (in this case fathers) to do something that they do not 
want to do. Fathers should have a choice if they want to take parental leave, and 
parents as a couple should have a right to choose how they divide periods of leave 
between themselves. At the same time only one interviewed mother said that in her 
opinion it was unfair that there are 14 weeks of obligatory maternity leave for every 
mother. The right to choose is thus defended only in the case of men. 


No, this [parental leave for fathers] is already way too compulsory, and it’s forcing men and 
women to have equal rights, mixing their rolls [sic], roles, which are not the same because 
men and women have completely different biological roles. So no, I don’t agree with such 
egalitarianism where women are forced to give up some of their privileges because this is 
thought to be bothersome, and that this man ought to have these, these privileges. [CSM6 
Filip] 

I don’t know, I’m not sure. If it [non-transferable leave for fathers] was, then everybody 
would use it, m sure about it. But would this father really help a mother with a little baby? 
You know, a little baby really needs such a superdad when they are one and a half years old, 
maybe two years old, then a dad can show them the world, but a mum is .. . no matter how a 
dad is trying, a mum is always more important, isn’t she? [S11W28 Urszula] 


On the other hand, there are parents who did not share parental leave, but they still 
think it is a good idea. They recognised the double burden which women have, and 
the need for the greater engagement of men in domestic and care work. Some 
mothers also noted that this might be a way of making men aware that taking care 
of children and the household is hard work that needs to be more appreciated. 


I support this. I couldn’t support it more. This doesn’t mean that I’m a militant feminist, but 
in this patriarchal world in which we live, such a kick in the ass for all men, who think that 
staying at home is easy, simple and nice and that children need mostly women, is needed. 
Then it might turn out that fathers can take this leave, because now either employers are not 
happy or daddies are saying “‘it’d be easier for you [to take this leave]”. But if those four 
months [of leave] were either taken by the father or lost, then it would be a different story. 
Tm sure of it. [C13W17 Magdalena] 


I think this is not a bad idea, because it forces men to, for example, take over some of the 
duties from women ... and if he takes care of the child, then he gains some kind of know- 
how. You need to know how to change a nappy or, I don’t know, how to dress your child. 
And if you do it every day, then you know it [. . .]. Because later you want to help, but you 
have no idea how to do it. [C1M1 Jakub] 


5At that time there was a discussion in the European Commission on introducing four months of 
parental leave reserved for a father in all EU member states. 
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These intuitions of interviewed parents are to some extent confirmed by other 
research on care work and fatherhood. Men’s engagement in care work helps them 
understand that it is hard work, and consequently they appreciate the work done by 
their female partners in connection to parenthood. What is more, engagement in care 
work can help to change men’s attitudes to gender beliefs and prevailing gender 
roles, as well as notice the cultural dimension of masculinity and femininity models 
(Brandth and Kvande 2016; Elliott 2016; Hanlon 2012; Ranson 2015; Scambor et al. 
2014). 


3.3 “Nurseries Are So Expensive. . .”. The Care Gap 
and Organisation of Care After Parental Leave 


The period of parental leave, although based on traditional gender roles, is a 
relatively unproblematic time for parents. For one year they have a right to highly 
paid parental leave, and one parent, usually the mother, can temporarily leave her 
paid work without greater economic loss or other complications. The problem arises 
with the end of paid leave. The Polish family system is characterised by a lack of 
congruency between the parental leave system and the system of institutional care 
for children. This means that when paid parental leave ends there is a problem of 
finding a place for a one-year-old child in a nursery. As written in Chap. 2 institu- 
tional care for children in Poland is a two-tier system, in which there are two types of 
institutions—nurseries for children under three and preschools for children aged 3—6 
years. In 2017 only 8.6% of children under three were enrolled in a nursery, which 
means that there is a huge demand for the care of the youngest children. This lack of 
congruency between the parental leave system and institutional care for children 
under three I call here the care gap (see: Farstad 2015; Ingólfsdóttir and Gíslason 
2016; Suwada 2020). The care gap creates a serious organisational challenge for 
parents in Poland. It generates structural inequalities between parents and limits their 
opportunity structures in organising care for their children. In the following analysis, 
I depict the main strategies that interviewed parents adopt to deal with the care gap. 
What interests me here is how economic and gender inequalities affect opportunity 
structures of different parents. The structural conditions generated by the welfare 
state, as well as gender beliefs about care and labour market requirements, creates 
distinctly different possibilities for mothers and fathers, as well as for people with 
different economic resources and in different labour market situations. Cultural 
norms around care put more pressure on women to deal with the problem of the 
care gap, whereas economic resources allow richer parents to buy care on the free 
market. 

The interviews indicate that the period between the end of paid parental leave and 
the beginning of preschool when a child is three years old is the most problematic for 
parents when it comes to the organisation of care work. This is because of the 
previously mentioned care gap and the lack of places in childcare institutions for 
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children under three, but these dilemmas are also reinforced by cultural norms about 
care. In particular the myth of threeness (see Chap. 2) intensifies the pressure put on 
women to take a break from work in connection with motherhood. Based on analysis 
of the interviews here are the four most common strategies for organising care: 
(1) sending a child to a nursery (usually a private one), (2) hiring a baby-sitter, 
(3) getting help from a grandmother (less often a grandfather) and (4) women 
withdrawing from paid work. The choice between these strategies is usually 
connected with the socio-economic situation of a family, which either limits or 
broadens parents’, in particular mothers’, opportunity structures. 

The broadest, although still rather limited, opportunity structures are characteris- 
tic for dual breadwinner parents with an average or above average financial situation. 
Even though they usually cannot afford for one parent to take a break from paid 
work, they have more options from which they can choose. The most common 
choice is between nursery (usually a private one) and a baby-sitter. The final decision 
is a result of economic calculations as well as individual preferences regarding the 
organisation of care. There are two types of parents—those who decided to send a 
child to a nursery or those who hired a baby-sitter. Yet the reasoning behind these 
two choices is very similar. In both cases parents explained their choices referring to 
social control and the child’s safety. In the case of sending a child to a nursery, 
parents believed that institutions guarantee greater safety since there are many child- 
care workers, as well as there being other parents, who can notice any unacceptable 
behaviour. 


To be honest I'd be more afraid of nannies, if I didn’t have anyone recommended, than a 
nursery. Because in a nursery you have this social control, there are more carers, there are a 
lot of parents. If something bad happens, then it will be recognised sooner. [C1W1 Jola] 


Whereas according to parents who decided to hire a baby-sitter, there is no social 
control in nurseries. They believe it is better to have a baby-sitter who can come to 
the child’s home and is totally focused on one child. Additionally, it is possible to 
record what is going on at home (although parents never admitted that they actually 
did it, they rather mentioned that they knew other people who recorded baby-sitters). 


Before the kindergarten we had a baby-sitter who took care of him. We did not decide on a 
nursery, because I was not sure about this institution. Mostly because a child who cannot 
speak ... I have a feeling that such collective care of children who cannot speak and cannot 
communicate clearly is not the best choice. Fortunately, we can afford to hire a nanny, so 
when he was one year old, such a lady started to come here. [C6W8 Ida] 


What is more, nurseries are problematic for many parents, since children are 
getting sick more often, especially at the beginning when they start to attend. 
Consequently, there are parents who withdraw their children from a nursery after 
one or two months, because their child was sick all the time, and someone needed to 
stay home with them anyway. Such circumstances clearly show that the economic 
situation of a family is a crucial determinant of what parents can do. More affluent 
parents usually find a nanny. In the case of less affluent parents, care work is usually 
undertaken by grandmothers, who are somehow forced by external conditions to 
help. 
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The nursery episode was very short, it only lasted about a month and a half, then that was 
it. My mother said no, no more nursery, she would not allow the child to waste away [in the 
nursery], because my daughter she got seriously sick, after starting at the nursery she got 
double pneumonia, her first serious illness. Then she [the grandmother] took care of her [the 
granddaughter] for more than a year before she started kindergarten. [S4W6 Iwona] 


Children getting sick in nurseries is the most common disincentive that is 
articulated by parents in the interviews. Yet it is reinforced by the myth of threeness. 
Many parents openly express negative attitudes to institutional care for children 
under three. Nurseries are seen as a source of diseases, but also according to some 
parents, nurseries are not providing enough attention and emotional support for a 
small child who has been separated from its parents. Consequently, parents are 
criticised who send their children to a nursery. Such criticism has negative effects, 
especially on mothers, who feel that they are not fulfilling their role properly. The 
following exchange clearly represents the problems faced by parents in connection 
with closing the care gap. 


I: As we were saying we were looking for a nursery, that’s when we encountered such [.. .] 
[my husband] heard that “No, it’s better when a child is at home till three with a mum.” I also 
heard such opinions, also from my parents, from my mum, “Sylwia, no, this nursery isn’t a 
good idea”. This was a moment when I was really stressed out. 

R: Did you consider another option? 

I: No, not really [. . .]. In reality we did not have a choice. In a sense, it was very difficult for 
us. I am the one who earns more, so if someone was to take a break from work, it was 
[my husband]. But truly we could not afford it, so we did not consider it. At some point, we 
thought that maybe [my husband’s] mother, who did not work and who had been caring for 
her other grandchildren till they were three, could help us [...]. But she did not agree. 
[C11W12 Sylwia] 


The societal expectations resulting from gender beliefs and care norms evidently 
limit parents’ opportunity structures and reinforce gender inequalities between 
mothers and fathers. Yet the economic dimension cannot be ignored here. The 
interviews with high-income parents show that they do not experience serious 
problems due to the care gap. The decision whether to send a child to a nursery, 
hire a nanny or even take a break from paid work for a couple of months resulted 
from other factors than access to care. Financial resources distinctly broadened 
opportunity structures for such parents (in particular mothers). 


I: With my first daughter I wanted to get back to work fast, so just after maternity leave I 
went back. I used maternity leave and I wanted to be back at work. 

R: Who was taking care of your child? 

I: A baby-sitter. We manged to find a good baby-sitter, later she took care of our twin boys. 
But with the twins it was different [...]. I was also on maternity leave, then I took my 
holidays and then I took this extended leave, because we were building a house when I was 
pregnant with the boys. We wanted to move fast, so I used maternity leave and extended 
leave to decorate the house and move in. [S2K2 Ewa] 


Ewa’s situation is a good illustration of broad opportunity structures for parents 
with high economic resources. The decision on the organisation of care was not 
conditioned by institutional possibilities. Ewa did not refer to any cultural norms 
about care. Her decisions resulted from her actual needs. Yet it is worth mentioning 
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the gendered character of care—regardless of financial situation it is the woman who 
is primarily responsible for care. The dilemmas of when to return to work are hardly 
ever characteristic for men. 

Economic resources are a crucial factor that affect the organisation of care in a 
family and women’s opportunity structures. On the one hand, many families cannot 
afford to live only on one wage and many (especially highly skilled) women do not 
want to take a break from paid work. There are also many women who have no 
choice, and are forced to leave the labour market in connection with motherhood. 
This mostly applies to families with lower economic resources and unskilled 
workers with low earnings. In the narrative of parents with an average or above 
average economic situation, the problem of finding a place in a nursery was hardly 
ever mentioned. This is because these parents could afford to pay for a private 
nursery which still cost less than the mother could earn. In the case of mothers with 
low earnings, private nurseries were often financially unattainable, whereas public 
ones had no places or were not available nearby. What is more, in the case of mothers 
with lower cultural capital, the question about organisation of care work did not 
result in descriptions about possible choices, but rather short answers like “I’m not 
working now” or “I quit”. A good example is Pola, who was questioned multiple 
times on this point by the researcher, so her situation was clearly understood. 

R: When you got pregnant, were you working? 

I: No, I quit. 

R: You quit? Immediately? 

I: No, I went on sick leave ... and then as all leaves were over, I quit. 

R: Why did you quit? 

I: Because there was no one who could take care of my daughter. 

R: Was your husband away? 

I: Yeah, my husband was away and my mum was working. 


R: Didn’t you consider any help like a baby-sitter or a nursery? 
I: No, I’m not so mean as to send my child to a nursery. [C12W15 Pola] 


Pola’s opportunity structures were very limited, because of her care norms she did 
not even think of using an institutional care system. She was unable to get help from 
a grandmother who was still active in the labour market. The experiences of 
low-income parents show that grandparents’ help is the only way they can organise 
care of their children after the period of paid leave. Yet the recent introduction of 
Family 500+ benefit broadened opportunity structures for some women. Iza is a 
mother of two children, two and five years old, she lives in a small town and does 
manual labour in a warehouse. With her first child she returned to work very quickly 
after half a year of paid maternity leave when her mother-in-law and brother-in-law 
took care of her son. By the time she had her second child her situation was much 
improved. In the meantime, paid parental leave and Family 500+ benefit were 
introduced. 


R: Did your situation improve with the Family 500+ programme? 

Il: Yeah, it did ... I didn’t go back to work because at work I would earn less than 1,200 
PLN, and now I have three benefits: 500+ for two children plus benefit because of extended 
parental leave and family benefit. So together I have 1,600 PLN. 
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I2 (husband’s interruption®): This is basically your salary. 

Il: Yeah, it is. 

I2: It’s as if you were working ... 

I1: Working, yeah. As I was saying, I earned less than 1,300 PLN, so it wasn’t worth going 
back to work if I can get the same money from the state. Because we have so low income that 
I knew Id get money, right? So I preferred to stay home with them [the children] rather than 
going back to work. 

R: Because then you would need to find a nursery or something else? 

I1: Nursery, yeah. Or mother-in-law, she is retired. There’s a nursery in the next town, but 
it’s not so easy getting there. No, to get a place there ... it’s a long list, it isn’t worth taking 
... [C9W11 Iza] 


Because Iza did not return to work, they could get the Family 500+ benefit for the 
first child, but she was eligible for other benefits for low income families. She got 
more than she could earn and at the same time she did not have to spend money on a 
nursery or a baby-sitter. Taking into consideration that she performed manual labour 
in another town where commuting was time consuming, continuing paid work was 
beneficial neither in economic terms nor in terms of time and emotional costs. Iza 
claimed that she did not want to completely withdraw from paid work, but planned to 
find a new job nearer to home when her younger son went to preschool. In such a 
way the Family 500+ programme broadened her opportunity structures, giving her a 
chance to close the care gap resulting from institutional settings. In the case of 
low-income families, the strategy to employ a baby-sitter to take care of children was 
not mentioned in the interviews at all. It can be assumed that paid work for unskilled 
women is not a source of satisfaction or self-realisation, and if all the money earned 
has to be spent on care, paid work does not make any sense. 

Keeping in mind the strong gender norm about care for small children, it must be 
noted that there is no similar reluctance to kindergartens, which are rather treated as 
educational institutions than care institutions. Almost all interviewed parents sent or 
planned to send their children to kindergarten when they were over three. These 
plans were justified by the fact that in kindergarten children learn how to function 
with other people, they are better socialised and that their bond with parents is not so 
strong anymore. This suggests that the myth of threeness is still very strong in 
Poland. Its strength might be connected with the fact that it is congruent with 
institutional settings, according to which kindergartens are educational institutions 
and therefore are manged by the Ministry of National Education. At the same time, 
the educational aspect of nurseries is ignored. They are treated as childcare institu- 
tions and are operated by the Ministry of Family, Labour and Social Policy, which is 
responsible for family policy in Poland. 


©The family lived in one-room flat, so it was impossible to conduct interviews with parents 
separately. Thus interviews with this couple were often interrupted by the other parent. 
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3.4 ‘Tm a Bit Down. ..”. Loneliness and Exhaustion 
in Care Work 


I previously focused on the organisation of care during the period of parental leave 
and the care gap, yet care work is a parents’ everyday experience, regardless of 
whether they use the care services of nurseries, get help from baby-sitters, grand- 
parents or other family members. So I shall now focus on the actual practice of care. I 
will particularly concentrate on the hardship of care work. As Gillian Ranson 
observed (2015) involvement in caregiving helps people to recognise its value. 
This is a crucial aspect of care experiences in contemporary times. Care is 
undervalued and not recognised as work, which has consequences for prevailing 
gender inequalities (see also: Elliott 2016; Hanlon 2012; Scambor et al. 2014). 
Focusing on the hardship of care work helps us to acknowledge its social value 
and the need to rethink how as a society we perceive people, especially women, who 
take a break from paid employment on account of care obligations. 

Analysis of the interviews shows that caregiving experiences are located between 
two ends of a continuum. Sometimes caregiving is perceived as a great experience 
and a precious time to be enjoyed with a child. At other times, caregiving is 
perceived as being troublesome and laborious. In the interviews, the second type 
of experience is much more commonly expressed. Therefore, I begin with a descrip- 
tion of the difficulties of caregiving before proceeding to the more positive aspects as 
described. My aim here is also to address the question of what lies behind these 
different perceptions of care work. 

The biggest burden of caring for a small child is that of loneliness and social 
isolation. When describing their experience of staying at home parents often 
emphasised that the biggest problem was the lack of conversation with adults. A 
child is of course a human being, but parents cannot have meaningful and stimulat- 
ing conversations with them. The lack of contact with other adults is what makes 
time spent at home with a child distinctly different from time spent at paid work. 
Some parents, especially mothers, try to organise their everyday life so as to meet 
with other mothers during the day, yet because of the different schedules children 
have this often proves extremely difficult. 


For example, during my first parental leave I sometimes felt depressed, because, you know, 
you are sitting at home alone with this kid, who is supposed to ... I mean who is a human 
being, but it is not a social contact who gives you the opportunity to talk, like really talk, you 
know? You can kind of meet with other mothers, but it doesn’t really work like that. Because 
every child sleeps differently. So you can try twelve o’clock, but then my child sleeps at 
twelve. Then there is this period when everybody is ill. You try to meet up for two months 
but something always goes wrong. [C2W3 Ola] 


I had this feeling of claustrophobia, being closed up at home. And for me it’s important that 
something is going on all the time, to have this feeling that I’m doing something important 
[. . .]. Because I think it’s important that at work you meet other people [. . .]. Contact with a 
living human being who can talk to you is important, and I missed that. I also missed the fact 
that others treated me like a human being, not only like a mother. [C11W13 Sylwia] 
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The feeling of loneliness was accompanied with tiredness and a sense of power- 
lessness. Especially mothers of small babies suffered from sleep deprivation and a 
constant feeling of being tired. The concentration on a child, who needs constant 
attention, made it difficult to engage in other domestic duties or to just take a rest. 


I simply feel tired of this daily life, of being alone with children. For a whole week from nine 
in the morning to six in the evening I’m alone. I’m so happy when my husband comes back 
from work, that I can hand these responsibilities over to him. Although I know I can’t put 
everything on him because he’s also tired from paid work. [C19W27 Róża] 


I feel a bit down at home. I am sitting at home and there’s this mess, I can’t handle it and the 
kid wants something. I mean obviously we play and he’s funny and loveable, but you hear 
about this [postnatal] depression [...]. And it is like for the tenth time he wants something 
from you, and you are just staying home. You know, this is total powerlessness. In a sense I 
really want to go out, but I can’t go out. [C2M2 Kamil] 


What is more, taking care of children requires patience and involvement in 
activities that are not very interesting for adults. 


It’s very difficult ... because at least my experience of being a parent is that, let’s say that I 
have five hours with children, I just can’t do something with them for five hours. Sometimes 
I need a break. And in my opinion, that’s not bad, because they [two daughters] can play 
with each other. They don’t need me all the time. [S1M2 Marek] 


In the context of what Marek said it is important to understand that the situation of 
single parents, as well as those mothers who decided to take a break from paid work 
in connection with care work, is much more difficult than the situation of couples in 
which both parents are highly engaged in caregiving. When both parents are engaged 
in caregiving they can take breaks and consequently have more strength to spend 
time alone with their children when necessary. As I shall demonstrate in the next 
chapter, paid work can serve as such a break. Many parents, especially women after 
parental leave, emphasise that they take a rest at work. Paid work is often perceived 
as easier and more enjoyable than care work at home. 


I go to work and often relax there [laugh], right? It’s much easier for me than being with a 
child, with a child who is sick every half an hour, has outbursts of anger or insists on 
something, for example, not wanting to go out. On the emotional level it’s easier to go to 
[paid] work than to deal with these emotions with my child. [C17W23 Irena] 


On the other side of the continuum, there are people who perceive the experience 
of caregiving as a great and precious time during which they establish a strong 
relationship with their children, learn new skills, as well as closely observe how their 
children develop. Yet it is clear that such narratives were less common or appeared 
after a chorus of complaints, so the researcher did not have the impression that 
caregiving is only difficult and cannot be fulfilling. The positive narratives of 
caregiving concentrate on the uniqueness of this experience and the fact that children 
are growing up and that similar moments would never happen again. 


Ok, let’s be honest, each child can always make its parent tired, but this time [six months on 
parental leave], well, I recall it as fantastic, in fact it was the time when my daughter was 
developing very fast, I was sitting with her, I saw as she was maturing, as she was changing 
every day, I don’t know, she was saying new words and so on. So this time was very 
precious. [C7M8 Stefan] 
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In some narratives parents also noticed that staying at home with a child was a 
kind of rest from their paid work. For women this period of rest started when they 
were still pregnant but had stopped paid work. In the case of men this rest took place 
when they decided to go on parental leave for a longer period. As Piotr was saying 
about his three month parental leave. 


It was pretty great. What’s more I rested from my work, in a mental sense, I was not thinking 
about my work, and that had never happened before . . . I’ve been working in the same place 
for the last six years, even more, so ... I’ve never had so much time off work before, 
previously ... well, maximum period of work I missed was two weeks, right? It was such a 
refreshing experience for me. [C13M14 Piotr] 


The questions arising from this analysis are: why do so few parents focus on the 
positive aspects of care work? Why is caregiving perceived as such demanding and 
tiring work, whereas its rewarding aspect is hardly ever mentioned? There are a few 
assumptions that might help us to answer these questions. First, there is a need to see 
who complains about care work and who perceives it as a great experience. The 
positive experiences are more often expressed by people who just temporarily took a 
break from paid work to take care of their children. They are especially fathers, who 
took a few months of parental leave (but not all). This suggests that care work is 
experienced as pleasant and rewarding work when it is done temporarily. The gender 
dimension is also important here—for men care work is not an obligation that is 
imposed on them. Of course, as fathers they have some kind of obligation towards 
their children, but they are more connected with breadwinning rather than day-to- 
day caregiving. Men are perceived as secondary caregivers, whose role is to support 
the mother in her daily duty of care (Suwada 2017a). Therefore, if they take care of 
their children on a daily basis, it is rather a matter of their individual choice than an 
obligation imposed by society or some external circumstances. The issue of choice is 
quite important here—it recurs very often in different discussions on the 
non-transferrable part of parental leave reserved for fathers. People who are against 
such mechanisms often stress that parents should have a right to choose how they 
want to share their parental leave (Suwada 2017b). Such an approach also appeared 
in the interviews analysed here—people dislike being forced to do particular things 
either by the state or by an individual person. A similar conclusion may be drawn 
from analysis of unemployed housewives, who sometimes have a feeling of being 
externally forced to provide care work for children and other family members 
(Tomescu-Dubrow et al. 2019). It can be assumed that people who feel their actions 
result from their own choices are more content with their situation. Thus it is 
important to look at the issue of care work through the lens of gender, and recognise 
that the right to choose, with its consequent opportunity structures, is much more 
restricted for women. 

The second issue is the low value society affords to care work. Care work is not 
recognised by the system as work. Many mothers who took a break from paid work 
in connection to motherhood have a feeling of being invisible to the system, other 
people and society in general. The feelings of Elwira, who is the stay-at-home 
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mother of a child with severe disabilities, are a good illustration of invisibility and 
lack of recognition. 


I: The fact that I don’t work, don’t work for pay, that I don’t have work which I go to from 
home . . . because for him [her husband] it’s easy, he goes out, then he comes back and he has 
a feeling that he was at work, he earned some money. Did something. And me? I’m staying 
at home and just doing nothing, am I? 

R: So do you have a feeling that your work is undervalued? 

I: I mean, this is not what I meant that it’s undervalued, because she’s my child. I do it... I 
love her, so I don’t look at this in such terms, but sometimes ... people around ... it’s like 
with housewives, you know? People also say that they do nothing. And these women from 
morning to evening plan what to cook, what to clean. I have more obligations than such a 
housewife, but ... it’s definitely very hard work. And the problem isn’t that people 
underestimate me, but that they in general have no idea how my work is done. People 
have no idea what it’s like to take care of a severely ill person at home. [P20K29 Elwira] 


Elwira’s experiences of care work are distinctly different from other parents—she 
needs to provide specialised care for her daughter with severe disabilities, yet even 
though her everyday schedule is full of various obligations, she still has an impres- 
sion that she does nothing. Similar feelings are characteristic for other stay-at-home 
mothers, they feel that their efforts and all work done during the day are not 
recognised and appreciated by other people. They often have to deal with stereotypes 
of lazy housewives who unjustifiably take money from their husband or from the 
state (corresponding conclusions can be drawn from the experiences of unemployed 
mothers see: Karwacki and Suwada 2020). Such a situation is especially difficult 
when becoming a housewife is not a result of free-choice, but rather a consequence 
of various external conditions (see also: Tomescu-Dubrow et al. 2019). 


3.5 Conclusion 


Kaja Kojder-Demska (2015) notes that motherhood is not a matter of individual 
choice and individual experience, but it is rather an area in which different ideas and 
norms clash and come into conflict. This also applies to how care work is organised. 
Parents’ choice is limited by opportunity structures that result from cultural norms 
and values, welfare state instruments, and labour market requirements. The organi- 
sation of care work is not merely a matter of the personal preferences of parents. The 
length of time available to stay at home with a child is limited by the length of 
available parental leave and is connected with the level of replacement rates and 
parents’ economic resources. The organisation of care after a period of leave is 
constrained by the availability of places in childcare institutions, the availability of 
other family members who can give support in providing care, and by economic 
resources that can be used to buy care in the private sector. The experiences of Polish 
parents clearly indicate that economic inequalities are one of the most important 
dimensions that differentiate parents’ opportunity structures. Yet regardless of 
economic resources mothers are always perceived as the main caregivers. The 
opportunity structures for men and women are distinctly different. The gendered 
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norm about care is also present in the Polish family policy system that is explicitly 
genderising and promotes the traditional model of the family in which men are 
mainly responsible for breadwinning whereas women are responsible for care work. 
Consequently, women feel a bigger pressure to provide everyday care to their 
children, even if it has negative consequences for their other obligations. Men see 
themselves as helpers who support their partners or wives. At the same time, care 
work, even though it can be rewarding, is perceived as troublesome and boring. It 
brings more satisfaction if it results from a caregiver’s individual choice than if it is 
imposed by external factors. 

To understand prevailing gender inequalities, it is necessary to start with analysis 
of care work. Even though care is one of the most fundamental types of work for a 
society, it is undervalued. Its importance often goes unrecognised, since it is difficult 
to translate its everyday results into economic value. The gendered division of work 
and the perception of care work as a female obligation is still visible in Polish society 
despite changing gender roles and despite the increasing involvement of men in 
family life. Such a situation has an effect not only on the organisation of care work 
but also, as I show in the following chapters, on the organisation of paid work and 
domestic work. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Paid Work and Parenting IAM 


Abstract This chapter is devoted to the issue of paid work. Despite analyses 
dominating today that perceive paid work as an obstacle to parenting, I argue that 
paid work is an important obligation arising from parenthood. My analysis indicates 
that becoming a parent has consequences on how individuals perceive paid work. It 
becomes more important and there is a bigger focus on the level of earnings. Polish 
parents feel an enormous economic pressures in connection to having children. Yet 
the attitudes of men and women to paid work are different. In case of men there is a 
greater pressure to keep paid work and have a decent salary. Whereas women more 
often perceive paid work as a source of satisfaction. On the one hand, they also feel 
pressure to be active in the labour market and to bring money home, but on the other 
hand they confine more attention to the fact that paid work should be satisfactory. 
What is more, the chapter discusses these gender differences in the context of 
economic inequalities, as well as differences between the situation of single and 
coupled parents. 


Keywords Paid work - Parenting - Gender roles - Mothering - Fathering - Poland 


4.1 Is Paid Work a Part of Parenting? 


On the one hand, paid work is often perceived as an obstacle for parental engage- 
ment. In societies based on a neoliberal economy, long working hours, as well as 
demanding professional duties, have a negative impact on family life and generate 
conflict between paid work and family life. Thus many family researchers who study 
parenthood focus on the reconciliation of parental obligations with those arising 
from being active in the labour market (to mention a few: Crespi and Ruspini 2016; 
Drobnič and Guillén 2011; Emslie and Hunt 2009; Fahlén 2012; Olah and Frątczak 
2013). Most European family policies are intended to help people to combine paid 
work with having children (Gregory and Milner 2009). On the other hand, the model 
of an adult worker has become the dominant model of contemporary family life. The 
European Union aims to increase employment rates, and expects almost everyone to 
be involved in paid work in the labour market. This is connected with the 
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reorientation of the European welfare state that started to put more pressure on the 
relation between employment and social provisions (Daly 2011; Lewis 2001; Lewis 
and Giullari 2006). Consequently, paid work is seen as an instrument of social 
inclusion. Lack of paid work, unstable employment and forced part-time employ- 
ment can lead to social marginalisation and exclusion, as well as to poverty which 
makes it difficult to meet the basic needs of life (Kazmierczak-Katuzna 2017; Kozek 
et al. 2017). My analysis is based on the assumption that the centrality of employ- 
ment for both men and women is a crucial norm in contemporary European societies 
(Ruby and Scholz 2018). This has consequences for how parents fulfil their parental 
duties and engage in parenthood. As I shall demonstrate in this chapter, analysis of 
the interviews with Polish mothers and fathers suggests that even though obligations 
resulting from paid work can interfere in fulfilling parental duties, paid work as such 
is not an obstacle to parenthood. It is rather seen as a crucial aspect of life helping to 
fulfil basic human needs and as a necessary condition to have children. Having 
children pushes individuals to paid work (Kotowska 2014; Kurowska 2019). The 
reasons for it are clear—a family life is expensive. The more children in a family, the 
more expenses of everyday life and the greater need to engage in paid work. This 
was a recurring theme in most of the interviews regardless of the financial situation 
of the researched individual. 


It’s clear that [parenthood] is also a financial issue, that it’s necessary to have an appropriate 
level of finances, that I need to earn enough to be able to maintain my family. I think that I 
earn quite a lot, but we have so many expenses that what I earn is actually the minimum 
necessary to maintain all of these, pay off the mortgage, pay for kindergarten, and all that 
special food, classes and so on. [P5M6 Filip] 


Other research also indicates that economic uncertainty and an unstable employ- 
ment situation, for both full-time and temporary employment, have a negative 
impact on the fertility intentions of both men and women (Karwacki and Suwada 
2020; Kurowska 2019; Sobotka 2017). The data from Social Diagnosis, which used 
the panel research technique to study the conditions and quality of life in Polish 
society between 2000 and 2015, shows that job insecurity and a lack of paid work are 
perceived as the most important barriers to childbearing (Kotowska 2014). More- 
over, employment rates suggest that having children is positively correlated with 
having a paid job. The Eurostat data (see Table 4.1) indicates that in Polish society, 
the employment rates of childless people are much lower than parents. In the case of 
men, the more children the higher the employment rate, whereas in the case of 
women higher employment rates are characteristic for women having one child or 
two children. The only exception is women with three or more children, who are less 
often employed than childless women.' In this context, paid work cannot be 
perceived as an obstacle to parenting, but rather as its essential component or even 


'The effect of family size on women’s employment is not clear. Since studies show that there is no 
significantly negative effect in the post-socialist countries (Baranowska-Rataj and Matysiak 2016; 
Matysiak 2011), this low employment rate can probably be explained with some other factors than 
only number of children. 
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Table 4.1 Employment rate 2015 2016 2017 2018 
scare ean numberof Men | No children 67.3 [69.2 [71.5 (73.0 
1 child 84.2 | 85.7 | 87.0 | 88.2 

2 children 89.5 |90.4 {91.2 |92.1 

3 children or more | 85.0 | 85.7 | 87.6 | 89.1 

Women | No children 56.7 |58.8 | 60.8 | 62.1 

1 child 70.7 |714 |72.1 | 74.5 

2 children 69.2 |69.8 | 70.2 | 70.8 

3 children or more |58.3 |56.5 |57.5 | 58.1 


Source: The EUROSTAT database—Labour Force Survey. Pre- 
pared by the author 


condition to have a child (Kurowska and Stotwinska-Rostanowska 2013). Thus in 
this analysis paid work is seen as one way of fulfilling parental roles besides care 
work. 

As Carol Emslie and Kate Hunt noted (2009) paid work and work resulting from 
family obligations should not be conceptualised as separate domains. It is important 
to acknowledge that family and professional responsibilities spill over and some- 
times are strictly connected to each other. Yet gender is an important structural 
dimension which determines how men and women reconcile paid work with family 
life, how they define their parental and working obligations and what they prioritise. 
As shown in the previous chapter, care norms clearly expect women to provide care 
for their family members. This is strictly connected with the gendered structure of 
the labour market. To adequately describe the dynamics of gender relations in the 
context of paid work in Polish society, I refer to how they looked during the 
communist era. As Matgorzata Fidelis noted ‘gender differences remained a primary 
way of demarcating and understanding social hierarchies in post war Poland’ 
(Fidelis 2010, p. 2). Even though in the 1950s the communist government encour- 
aged women to be active in the labour market and to take jobs that were traditionally 
reserved for men, gender differences still persisted in the division between public 
and domestic spheres. Consequently, the paid work of men and women was not 
treated with the same respect. Women’s paid work was secondary and was 
legitimised only when it was necessary for the family, i.e. in the case of single, 
especially widowed, mothers or wives of unemployed or low earning men (Fidelis 
2010; Jarska 2019, 2020). A similar conclusion was reached by Elizabeth Dunn, 
who was doing participatory research on women working in a baby food canning 
factory in the south of Poland in the 1990s. 


For many working mothers, wage labor is a sacrifice that one makes for one’s children, in 
order to ‘invest’ in them. In this sense, wage labor is another way of providing children not 
only with tangibles such as food, which they need for growth, but also with intangibles like 
violin lessons, the all-important English lessons, or a costly private course at one of the now 
ubiquitous ‘schools of management’. (Dunn 2004, p. 146) 


Dunn observed that women working in the factory did so because of their family 
obligations, not because their paid work was a source of fulfilment. Many of them 
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Graph 4.1 Attitudes to women’s participation in the labour market. Source EVS 2017. Prepared 
by the author 


were forced to engage in paid work, because they had unemployed husbands, were 
single mothers and/or had large families to support. Dunn also shows that those 
women who had children believed that their employment was more important than 
did childless women whose labour ‘went to frivolities and self-indulgences like 
dogs’ (Dunn 2004, p. 147). 

A different approach to the paid work of mothers and fathers is also observed in 
contemporary Polish society. Małgorzata Sikorska (2019) in her research on parental 
and family practices shows that a father’s care and responsibilities are much more 
often seen as financial provision for children and family, as well as taking care of 
family finances. In the case of women, financial provision is rather seen in terms of 
support and her salary is additional to the father’s salary (Sikorska 2019, 
pp. 232-237). The mixed approach to women’s participation in the labour market 
is also visible in the European Value Survey. In 2017 several questions that illustrate 
this issue were asked. In Graph 4.1 it is shown that more than 56% of Poles (56.6% 
of men and 63% of women) disagree or strongly disagree with the statement ‘A 
man’s job is to earn money; a woman’s job is to look after home and family’. What is 
more, 50% of people disagree with the statement that ‘family suffers when a woman 
has a full-time job’, as well as with the statement that ‘a child suffers with a working 
mother’. This means that for many people women’s paid work is acceptable and 
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reasonable, yet there is still a huge percentage of Poles who prioritise men’s paid 
work. 

In Polish society there are mixed approaches to women’s participation in the 
labour market and what impact it has on the family. In the following analysis, I look 
closely on how paid work was perceived by the interviewed parents. 


4.2 “It’s Clear That It’s Also a Financial Issue. . .”. The 
Necessity of Paid Work 


The above mentioned questions that were asked in the European Value Survey in 
2017 (EVS 2019) (but also in earlier waves) only concerned the impact of women’s 
paid work on family life. There were no questions about whether the family suffers 
when a man has a full-time job or if what men really want is home and children, even 
though men are also parents, and as parents have various obligations and engage in 
various family practices. It might be assumed that in the opinion of the researchers 
preparing the survey questionnaire such questions are only relevant in the case of 
women. Women’s paid work is more problematic for family life than men’s paid 
work. This shows that as a society we differently problematise men’s and women’s 
engagement in paid work. The research on fatherhood clearly shows that even in 
times of changing gender roles and new models of fatherhood, being a good father 
still means being a breadwinner who can economically provide for his family (Bryan 
2013; Pustutka et al. 2015; Ranson 2001; Suwada 2017). Many studies indicate that 
even though men are becoming more engaged in care and domestic work, they still 
do much less than women (Fuwa 2004; Kuhhirt 2012; Miller 2011; Suwada 2017; 
Titkow et al. 2004). Consequently, it can be assumed that for men having a child is a 
smaller obstacle to paid work than it is for women. 

In Poland breadwinning is the main obligation for fathers. In 2017 when these 
in-depth interviews were conducted the employment rate of men with at least one 
child was 88.6%, whereas for childless men only 71.5%.” All interviewed fathers 
were active in the labour market, although their situations differed in terms of type of 
employment, salaries, occupation, as well as work stability. In the case of women 
participation in the labour market was less common, but still the majority of 
interviewed mothers worked full-time, and those who did not work usually planned 
to find a job. The only reason for interviewed mothers to remain unemployed was 
because of extraordinary circumstances, such as having children with severe dis- 
abilities. Yet it does not mean that men were to the same extent engaged in other 
parenting obligations, such as care work (see Chap. 3) and domestic chores (see 
Chap. 5). In general, the interviewed parents can be divided into two groups. On the 
one hand, there are people who follow the dual-earner/one-carer model, in which the 
role of a father is solely to economically provide for the family, whereas a mother is 


?Source: Eurostat’s Labour Force Survey. 
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responsible for care and domestic work while usually working full-time in the labour 
market. On the other hand, there are families which try to share all the obligations 
and realise (sometimes successfully) the model of dual-earner/dual-carer. 

In both of these models, expectations for men are higher with regard to paid 
work—they are always supposed to be active in the labour market and are expected 
to bring money home. Whereas even though women’s paid work is often necessary 
and desirable, it is more acceptable when a woman takes a break from paid work or 
decides to reduce her working hours. In the interviews mothers much more often said 
that at some point they considered taking a break from paid work, in the case of 
fathers such declarations were made very rarely. What is more, men still statistically 
earn more than women. According to Eurostat in 2017° the gender pay gap stood at 
7.2% based on average gross hourly earnings. The interviewed parents often 
underlined that in their families the man earns more and/or holds a better and 
more stable position in the labour market. 


I: Whose [paid work] is more important? I don’t know, I guess mine. 
R: Why? 
I: Because it brings better financial results. [C12M13 Mikotaj] 


I think that if I had to try to make an evaluation, then my husband’s work is still more 
important — we even talked about it, because we mainly make a living from it and it gives 
some kind of stability. My job ... either I have it, or I don’t, so it is often the case that we 
adjust to some things, because of his work. [C17K23 Irena] 


The necessity of paid work together with financial issues were often raised in the 
interviews, regardless of the economic situation of the family. It seems that even 
parents with a good working situation and an average salary still have to manage 
their finances carefully (for more detailed analysis see: Olcon-Kubicka 2016, 2020). 
The interviewed parents felt that they were under financial pressure and directly 
linked it to parenthood. 


And you know, every time you’re thinking about having a kid, you need to simply earn lots 
of money! [C2W3 Ola] 


And yes, there’s a greater pressure to earn money, but it’s also connected with a mortgage, 
because it was linked to ... we took out a mortgage and when the house was ready, our 
youngest son was one week old and we moved in [. . .]. So there is this greater pressure that 
you can’t quit your job and do whatever you want. It’s connected with the fact of having 
children, but also with the fact of having a mortgage and a wife, who, of course, expects that 
you are a practical man who earns money [C5M6 Filip] 


The need to have a job with good earnings is especially evident in the case of 
single parents, in particular those who do not receive regular maintenance or other 
support from the second parent. In their cases, having only one salary increases the 
feeling of insecurity and fear of losing their job. 


Source: Eurostat database, available at: https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/data/database (accessed: 
17-04-2020). 
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But I have a child ... nobody pays my bills for electricity, my rent, or tuition for a 
kindergarten, right? All these kind of things are on me and it stresses me out a bit, you 
know? [S3W6 Iwona] 


[My financial situation] is very bad. Spending per month ... is really something else. We 
have a mortgage for a house, which my wife doesn’t pay, because a bailiff blocked her bank 
account (...). The mortgage is 1,660 PLN and I pay it. I also pay 2,100 PLN to rent a flat, 
plus around 1,000 PLN of additional payments. So that’s 5,000 PLN per month, but my 
salary is only 2,100 PLN. So I take additional jobs. [S13M23 Maciej, who is in the process 
of divorce] 


At the beginning I was afraid of losing my job, you know looking for a new job again... I’m 
the only one who is earning for him [his son]. I have to think about money, about having 
everything we need at home so we can function normally. [S12M22 Robert] 


It is important to recognise that paid work is one of the most fundamental types of 
work associated with parenthood. On the one hand, as I argued above, a lack of paid 
work is perceived as a serious obstacle to childrearing—people start to think about 
having children when their labour market situation is stable and guarantees steady 
earnings. On the other hand, having children has an impact on how people perceive 
their paid work and what attitudes they have towards their current working situation. 
Some interviewed parents emphasised that they could not quit their jobs easily any 
more, any plans of changing job would require careful consideration and planning so 
they would not end up unemployed. They also attached more importance to how 
much they earned. 


R: Did your attitude to paid work somehow change after becoming a mum? 

I: I mean, for sure I want to earn more money, among other things. Because a child costs, of 
course we could lower our standards of living. But my parents are quite well off, so I’m also 
used to better standards [. . .]. Fortunately, I can’t complain, because my husband earns really 
well, so it gives us some kind of security, but you know, the situation in the labour market 
isn’t stable. So Pd like to earn more, because I’m aware that we have different commitments 
and if something happens, we can’t make a living out of one salary. [P4K5 Ela] 


I: When it comes to responsibility, you know, it’s not like that any more ... that I can earn 
this and that and it’d be enough for cigarettes and other things ... but there is an economic 
pressure ... economic pressure ... maybe rather a challenge, so I need to earn more than I 
used to. 

R: So you feel that you have to earn more because there are more people in the household? 
I: I mean, yes, more ... You know we did not need this apartment before, for two of us. But 
as a family we need it, don’t we? [P3M4 Pawel] 


Serious concerns about money are often reinforced by dept. The issue of repaying 
a mortgage arose in many interviews, of who earns enough to be recognised by a 
bank as able to regularly repay loan instalments. This is connected with a poor 
housing policy in Poland and a lack of affordable housing available for a family with 
average earnings. Polish parents have limited possibilities when looking for a home 
for their family. They can live with their parents, rent a place on the free market 
(which is very expensive) or take out a mortgage on a new house or flat. Social 
housing is usually out of reach, since it is available only for the poorest families. 
Consequently, one of the most common strategies for young parents is to get into 
debt to create a good home for their family. 
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The interviewed mothers and fathers expressed similar opinions on the matter of 
household finances. One result of the heavy financial pressure upon Polish families 
is women’s greater participation in the labour market. Yet there are significant 
gender differences in how paid work is perceived. As Natalia Jarska notes: “The 
professional engagement of married women and mothers was becoming widespread 
and ‘normal’. Public opinion was still divided, as many considered the male bread- 
winner model as appropriate, but ‘real life’ didn’t leave doubts that women should 
work.’ (Jarska 2020, p. 9). In the following section I concentrate on the differing 
attitudes to paid work held by Polish parents according to gender. 


4.3 “I Think That a Guy Should Earn to Support His 
Family”. The Different Attitudes to Paid Work 
of Mothers and Fathers 


Jarska (2020) in her analysis of men’s role in family life during the 1960s and 1970s 
in Poland claims that men’s domination at home was reshaped during state- 
socialism. Men’s position as economic providers was weakened because of women’s 
greater participation in the labour market, but at the same time their domination did 
not vanish, but ‘was becoming more indirect and unstable’ (Jarska 2020, p. 10). My 
previous research on fatherhood conducted in 2012 and 2013 showed that for Polish 
men breadwinning is still a central obligation connected to fatherhood (Suwada 
2017). Since then the situation has not changed. The interviewed men often perceive 
their paid work as a crucial source of economic resources for the family. Whereas 
women’s paid work is often perceived as help or additional income, but it is not 
perceived as the main source of income. A good illustration of such an approach is 
the two following quotations: 


I think I have such an approach that a man needs to earn money and support his family. I 
don’t mind if my wife stays home. But she says that she’s bored at home, that she’d like to go 
out and meet people, so she has a job now. [C12M13 Mikołaj] 


With my partner we had a deal that I’d find a job as late as possible, because we really 
wanted to be with our kids. We were guided by the idea of attachment parenting and we 
didn’t want to hire a nanny or send children to nurseries . . . but we couldn’t afford it because 
we lived very modestly and we preferred to live like that rather than paying a nanny and me 

. Sitting in some ... I couldn’t find a satisfying job, I didn’t have any experience or 
connections. I’d end up as a cashier or something, which isn’t satisfying or developing. 
[S6W18 Ada — about a situation before a break up] 


In my sample there were no unemployed men. Other research on the experience 
of unemployment from 2017 showed that the lack of a job for one parent had a 
profound impact on family relations (Karwacki and Suwada 2020; Postuszny et al. 
2020). Unemployment is especially difficult for men, who have problems with 
finding new roles and identities in family life. In our analysis of family relations 
(Karwacki and Suwada 2020), we distinguished three types of men experiencing 
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long-term unemployment: (1) housewives in trousers, (2) deadbeat fathers and 
(3) prodigal sons. Types one and two apply to men who are fathers. Housewives in 
trousers are men who overtook traditionally female obligations connected to domes- 
tic and care work. They encounter great difficulties in finding a main role outside of 
breadwinning. Lack of ability to economically provide for a family is for them 
humiliating and embarrassing. They have great difficulty developing their male 
identity based on care and domestic duties, and have a sense of being redundant. 
In the second type called deadbeat fathers unemployment leads to the breakup of 
family relationships. The deadbeat fathers are usually divorced (and the divorce is 
usually a result of losing a job) and do not sustain contact with their children. In the 
last type, prodigal sons, unemployment is a barrier to starting a family. Prodigal 
sons are usually young men who cannot find a job after finishing education and are 
forced to live with their elderly parents in family houses. Because of lack of 
economic resources they have problems sustaining stable relationships with their 
girlfriends and cannot make decisions about starting their own families. The com- 
parisons between men and women experiencing long-term unemployment show that 
the lack of a job has a destructive impact on men and their family relationships, 
whereas for women it pushes them even more strongly towards care and domestic 
work, this makes them dependent on other family members. Women’s unemploy- 
ment is often functional for the rest of the family, because it helps to fill the care gap 
resulting from the lack of institutional care for children, as well as for the elderly and 
people with disabilities. Yet, similarly as in my research with parents, women 
experiencing joblessness are willing to return to the labour market and make an 
effort to find adequate paid work. 

On the one hand, we can see that staying at home can be one of the strategies of 
organising everyday life that is seriously taken into consideration. And many of the 
interviewed mothers actually spent some prolonged period of time outside the labour 
market either becoming unemployed or on unpaid extended leave. This never 
happened to men, who rarely decided to take time off work even on paid parental 
leave (see Chap. 3 for more on men taking parental leave). On the other hand, 
parents’ narratives often indicate that the decision of returning to paid work after a 
period of staying at home was not just a result of economic pressures (see also: 
Reimann 2016). Paid work is not only perceived as a source of income which is 
necessary for a family, but in the case of many women it is something more. For 
many mothers paid work is perceived as a break from care duties. 

Before, paid work was the most important, so when it comes to [paid] work, there was some 

kind of revaluation. When my son was born the family became the most important. I have no 


doubts about it, but there was also this change that when I go to work I take a rest there 
[laugh], because it’s much easier than staying with a child all the time. [C17K23 Irena] 


He started parental leave, I went back to [paid] work and it was such a rest, you know? That 
you’re sitting at your desk drinking coffee and looking at your computer. [C2W3 Ola] 


Or as a source of satisfaction: 
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Paid work was always important for me, it still is important, because I have this need for job 
satisfaction, satisfaction from doing things. That is why I wanted to get back to [paid] work, 
because after staying ten months at home I was exhausted. I’m definitely not a person who 
fulfils herself with staying home with a kid and taking care of domestic duties. [C11K13 
Sylwia] 


The parents’ narratives clearly show that women’s paid work is highly acceptable 
and by many men desirable. Even though Polish fathers feel the burden of being the 
main breadwinner in the family, they often expect their partners to participate in the 
labour market. On the one hand, this expectation is often a result of economic 
pressures and the impossibility of living on only one wage in contemporary Poland. 
Yet on the other hand, many interviewed men recognise that women’s paid work has 
a positive impact on their relationships and family life in general. 


I think this one year is ok, when my partner is with our child. But I think that both parents 
need to work normally. I mean I don’t put pressure on [my wife] to take whatever job she can 
find. But I think it’s important to keep an eye on job offers. It’s better to have continuity on 
the labour market, to be active. [C15M16 Witold] 


I mean the situation in which one parent spends most time at home, and the second is out for 
at least eight hours a day ... in my case it was much more, because I had a job which 
involved a lot of business trips, [this situation] causes a lot of tension, because on the one 
hand there’s this sense of injustice that there are more duties on my shoulders, because you 
don’t see the other person working [...]. Our marriage worked much better when my wife 
was working, even if it was just a few hours a day. [S8M17 Zbigniew] 


I: I really wanted my wife to get back to work immediately after maternity leave. 

R: Why? 

I: Because I think otherwise she would be very unhappy. This was my impression. Of 
course, I didn’t force her or anything. I’m just not sure if I wanted to be with a person, who 
stays at home. [C1M1 Kuba] 


The approach of these fathers indicates that the paid work of their partner is not 
only considered in terms of economic provision. It is seen as an important aspect of 
everyday life, which is important from a long-term perspective. The institutional 
arrangements of the welfare state are so organised to make unemployment an 
unprivileged position. Long-term inactivity in the labour market has a negative 
effect on a person’s right to different social benefits, such as pensions, sick benefit 
and so on. This also leads to greater dependency on other family members. Further- 
more, for the female interviewees the role of paid work is not only perceived in terms 
of economic necessity, but it is also a source of satisfaction that allows for personal 
development (similar conclusions are drawn by Reimann 2016). 


Paradoxically, I think this work became more important than before. But not in a sense that 
it’s more time consuming, but in qualitative terms that I care more if this paid work is 
satisfactory for me. If I sacrifice my child for this work, then it must be worth it, you know? 
It’s not only about paying the rent, but it should actually give me some pleasure. 
[C1W1 Jola] 
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I believe that everyone should have a chance to do what is fulfilling for them. And if it gives 
you money, it is also important. Because we do not solely exist to raise children and make 
money to support a family and pay a mortgage, we also need self-development. I’m quite 
satisfied with my job. I think I’m quite good at what I do. [C5W7 Anna] 


Additionally, some women stressed that paid work is important because it gives 
them a feeling of independence from their husband/partner and the welfare state. 
Similar conclusions are drawn from the previously mentioned research on the 
experience of unemployment (Karwacki and Suwada 2020). 


I used to feel that if I don’t have my own money that I earned from paid work, then I have 
less rights at home. It’s difficult to explain, but there’s this feeling, and I think many women 
have it. [C17W23 Irena] 


Id like to overcome my depression and to be independent and earn money. Because it hurts 
the most. It hurts that I’m on benefits and feel worse than working people. I don’t need a 
husband to be happy. I just want to work and not have to worry about anything. [S10W26 
Justyna] 


Such thinking about achieving fulfilment from paid work along with a feeling of 
being independent, is entirely missing from the narratives of fathers. Men think 
about paid work as something obvious that they have to do if they have children. 
They do not ponder if their paid work is satisfying or if it gives them a feeling of 
independence. It might be assumed that, on the contrary, they feel they have to work, 
because other people depend on them. This suggests that because of the traditional 
model of fatherhood based on breadwinning, fathers cannot just resign from paid 
work when it is unsatisfactory. They need to be active in the labour market regardless 
of the situation in their workplace or their sense of fulfilment. 

This is not the only difference between the perception of paid work of mothers 
and fathers. The interviewed women whose children were not older than eight, 
generally did not think about making a career when their children still required 
more care and attention. On the one hand, it is clear that they want to have a 
satisfactory job, so they do not feel guilty for leaving a small child at home with 
another caregiver or in a nursery. On the other hand, they often stress that they 
cannot have paid work which is too demanding and time-consuming because they 
need to be able to fulfil other parental obligations (Sarnowska et al. 2020). 


You know, recently I was thinking about my career, because my boss is leaving and nobody 
has applied for her position yet, so I thought that maybe I could replace her. But no, not now 
because it would have consequences for my private life, and I can’t do it because of the 
children. They are too small for me to do overtime. I mean I could hire a baby-sitter to pick 
them up from school or preschool, but I decided that I don’t want to waste this time, that they 
are small and they need a mum at home, not a mum-boss. [S2W2 Ewa] 


Myself as every ... maybe not every ... but most women, I guess, we’re managers of our 
own homes. So ... in a way it would be difficult to deal with more ambitious tasks at work. 
Because I manage our home, I manage our family time, and it’s stressful in a way, so I have 
to postpone my professional ambitions for now. [CSW7 Anna] 
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In this context, the narratives of women with different levels of expertise are 
becoming quite similar. Even though women with unskilled jobs more often quit 
their paid work than women with skilled jobs (see Chap. 3), they usually intend to 
return to the labour market. 


R: Are you going to look for a job somewhere here? 

I: Yes, in [name of location]. And I want only one shift, you know? One shift so I could pick 
them up [children] from a kindergarten or something. So I could take them to a kindergarten 
and then pick them up. Yeah. 

R: Is it possible to find such a job here? 

I: Yes, it is. My friend works in such a job. The salary isn’t high, but it’s ok. (P9K11 Iza) 


Women with low skills who need to continue paid work after a period of leave, 
usually make a deal with their employers and change their working conditions (for 
example, working on only one shift, reducing working hours, or not working at the 
weekend). 


I: My employer did me a favour, now I'll only work seven hours [per day]. It’s less money, 
but only one shift and seven hours [instead of eight]. 

R: And was it ok for him? 

I: Yes, I should work for eight hours [per day] and for two shifts. But he did me a favour. 
(S5K16 Maria) 


Analysis of the interviews shows that the priorities of women in unskilled and/or 
low-paid jobs are similar to the priorities of other mothers—they want to have jobs 
that are not too time-consuming while at the same time letting them take a rest from 
the constant care of their children. Interestingly, for such women a lack of education 
or skills is rarely perceived as an obstacle to finding a job. Obstacles to being active 
in the labour market are more commonly seen as care obligations for their children 
and working conditions such as shift work or an inability to find part-time work (see 
also: Kazmierczak-Katuzna 2017). In this context it is also important to recognise 
that women more often than men are in a precarious situation in the labour market, 
consequently women’s paid work is often less stable, and women are at greater risk 
of becoming unemployed (Polkowska 2017; Postuszny et al. 2020; Standing 2014). 


4.4 “Time Is the Biggest Problem in My Life.” Time 
Pressure in Parenting 


The situation in the labour market is a key element that determines the opportunity 
structures of Polish parents. I shall now focus on the time pressures that are 
experienced by Polish parents. Studies on work and family life clearly show that 
both men and women feel time pressure resulting from the combination of paid work 
and parenthood. These two aspects of life, even though strictly connected to each 
other, often impose conflicting obligations upon individuals (Gauthier et al. 2004; 
van der Lippe et al. 2006; Roxburgh 2012; Sullivan 1997). The lack of time is also 
felt by Polish parents (Sikorska 2019). The main reason parents experience a deficit 
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of time is paid work. In the Polish labour market most people work full-time, in 2017 
when the interviews were conducted, part-time employment was only 6.3% of total 
employment (3.5% of male employment and 9.8% of female employment). These 
numbers are very low in comparison to other European countries. For the whole 
European Union (28 members including the UK) part-time employment was 18.7% 
(8.1% of male and 31.1% of female employment). Women are more often employed 
part-time to be able to combine paid work with the requirements of motherhood. The 
highest percentages of women working part-time are in Western-European countries 
such as the Netherlands, Austria or Germany. Whereas the lowest percentages are 
characteristic of post-communist countries such as Slovakia, Croatia, Hungary and 
Poland.* Such a situation has consequences for how men and women combine paid 
work with parental obligations. Susan Fahlén argues that in countries with less 
access to part-time work (and strong traditional gender roles) ‘women are expected 
to be the prime carer and men the prime earner’ (Fahlén 2014, p. 378). Conse- 
quently, Polish working mothers more often face the dilemma of quitting a job due to 
care obligations, and have less time during the day to take care of their children when 
compared to other European mothers. The aim of this chapter is to analyse how 
being a parent influences engagement in paid work, and conversely how working 
arrangements affect engagement in care work due to economic and gender inequal- 
ities. The biggest problems appear at the moment when a parent who was on parental 
leave (usually a mother) returns to paid work. 


Returning to work from maternity leave is like a blow to the head. Really. Because the time 
of leave is a period when you have the whole day and you can somehow sort out everything 
that needs to be done. And then [upon return to paid work] there are more duties but there is 
no time, because when you are eight hours at work, in fact ten hours, because of commuting 
... and you think ‘Oh my God, I have no time!’. [C4W5 Ela] 


The moment of returning to paid work from a period of leave for one parent is a 
time when there is a need to set new schedules and determine new priorities. It has an 
impact on engagement in paid work. The narratives of interviewed parents, who 
work full-time, clearly show that paid work takes the most time in their daily life, 
usually one third of twenty-four hours. Despite this, the interviews indicate that in 
general time-consuming paid work is not prioritised by parents working full-time. 
The necessity of spending so much time at paid work is rather a result of the labour 
market conditions and the fact that part-time employment is not a popular solution in 
Poland. This is an important element which dictates parents’ opportunity structures. 
The prioritisation of paid work is openly expressed by only a few of the interviewed 
parents. These are usually fathers who are motivated by economic pressures 
assigned to the traditional model of fatherhood or the fact that as young people 
they are at the beginning of their career path, which therefore requires greater focus 
on paid work. Yet interestingly, the current greater focus on paid work is usually 
connected with the necessity to provide good living conditions for the family, and 


“Source: Eurostat database, available at: https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/data/database (accessed: 
22-04-2020). 
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sometimes it is even expected to bring positive long-term results, such as more time 
for the family in future. In such a case, long hours spent at paid work are described in 
the interviews as something done for the family, not for personal development. 


I think I spend more energy on my work than on my family. Obviously, I would like it to be 
the other way around, but this partly results from the fact that I believe that if I work hard 
now, then in a few years it’ll be different. That in future I can go to work for three - four 
hours and, for example, spend more time at home with my children. [C15M16 Witold] 


On the other hand, the prioritisation of paid work can also be a result of bad 
relations in the family, which is clearly visible in the narratives of single parents who 
went through a divorce. 


Ireally love my children, but . . . I didn’t get on so well with my wife, so I was escaping from 
family life and my work was a perfect excuse. I had lots of delegations and didn’t spend 
much time at home. But this was not because of any institutional conditions, but due to my 
relationship with my wife. I planned my paid work to be at home as little as possible. And 
now when we have finally decided to break up, it’s resulted in a greater work/life balance. 
[S1M2 Marek] 


In the sample of interviewed parents, only a few men clearly declared that their 
paid work is or used to be a priority. Women never made such a declaration. This 
does not mean that there are no mothers who prioritise paid work, yet it might be 
assumed that because of strong gendered norms around care it is more difficult for 
them to admit to this openly. In the context of time management, most of the 
interviewees with skilled jobs claimed that in connection to parenthood they 
changed their attitudes to paid work and working hours. Before becoming a parent, 
many of them did overtime, brought work home, worked during weekends or simply 
thought about work outside the office. 


[Paid work] stopped being so important. And this is something that childless people cannot 
understand, it’s hard to talk about it with them. But . . . sometimes before I had a child, when 
there were stressful situations, important projects, something was going on at work and I was 
thinking about it all the time. I was back at home and I was thinking and living with it all the 
time. And now when I leave the office and am back home, I don’t think about it, because I 
have plenty of other things to think about. [C11W13 Sylwia] 


R: Did something change when you became a father? 

I: Yes, I have less inclination to work sixteen hours a day. There are some constraints and I 
have to take it into consideration that there is another person who I’m responsible for, and I’d 
like to participate in her upbringing. Even though at the beginning I wasn’t feeling compe- 
tent enough to take care of her, but when she is older that I will participate more. This is how 
I see it. [PI5M16 Witold] 


Analysis of the interviews shows that regardless of the attitudes to gender roles in 
family life, attitudes to paid work are changing. I argue here that it is connected with 
time limits—new parents need to re-evaluate their approach to paid work because 
they simply have no time to solely concentrate on it. Time pressures not only affect 
how paid work is perceived by parents, but also how they deal with their work 
obligations. As mentioned above, parents try not to bring work home and do not 
work during weekends. This mostly applies to individuals who work outside the 
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household. The situation of parent-teleworkers is different, since they cannot easily 
isolate themselves from their children when they want to engage in paid work. They 
usually need to set some boundaries between time for paid work and time for other 
obligations (see: Gadecki et al. 2016, 2017), but the situation of having a small child 
at home makes this particularly difficult. 


It’s difficult to be with a kid, but also to deal with everything that is beyond this relationship 
with my kid, I mean keeping the apartment in order, food and paid work ... and this 
frustration connected to paid work. I think it’s inherent in my job and it’s a nightmare. 
[P2M3 Kamil] 


Some interviewees notice that their work from home became more structured and 
more effective since they are aware of time limits and cannot postpone certain duties. 


Before, I usually worked at night, and considered myself a typical night owl, but now it’s 
different. But I’m also much more . .. my work is more structured and I have no feeling that 
my day is falling apart. I mean, I just know what needs to be done and when to do it. I do 
more things immediately now, I procrastinate much less, basically it just doesn’t happen 
[...]. Pm amazed by how much I can get done. And I don’t think my child is suffering 
because of my workload. [C3W4 Joanna] 


Here’s what I learned when I had my first son and was, you know, trying to work from home: 
as soon as he closed his eyes, I’d immediately sit at the computer. I didn’t even check my 
Facebook or anything, I just started tapping away at the keyboard. You simply learn how to 
organise your time, how to maximise every moment without children [laugh]. [C2W3 Ola] 


Obviously, not every parent has such experiences with organising time, but the 
interviews indicate that in general when becoming a parent, attitudes to the time 
management of paid work are changing, especially in the case of skilled workers. 
Parents with low-skilled work that is usually low paid do not mention such changes, 
although they more often look for additional work to earn some extra money. Since 
many of them do not have the option of taking work home, they usually work eight 
hours per day and do not think about their working obligations at home. They do 
overtime less often and it is easier for them to actually look for some additional work. 


No, I don’t do overtime. I work eight hours, sometimes less. [C9M10 Jacek] 


For example, I was earning some extra money at weekends [working in a restaurant], so we 
had more money, but . . . I don’t have much experience in the kitchen, so they let me go. But 
now I’m looking for some weekend work. [C9W11 Iza] 


Yet the relationship between parenthood and paid work can also be analysed from 
the perspective of how paid work affects everyday family life. In the interviews 
almost every parent complained about a lack of time. In the analysis of the interviews 
using the software programme MaxQDA the code ‘lack of time’ was used most often 
and was assigned to 45 out of 53 interviews. This lack of time results from the fact 
that parents usually have to work full-time so consequently have less time to spend at 
home and with the family. The time that remains after finishing paid work is usually 
devoted to a child. Parents prefer to neglect other domestic and family duties and 
concentrate on their children. 
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So when the weekend comes, it goes by so fast that [laugh] I need to choose, you know? 
Should I clean the flat or maybe take my kid out for a bike ride? So I choose the latter and go 
outside. I think that . . . P’ m not allergic to dust, my child is not allergic to dust, so it can stay 
one more week. [S3W6 Iwona] 


But many parents have a problem finding time to solely dedicate to their children, 
and those who have more than one child struggle to find time which is devoted to 
only one child. 


Basically, the problem is that the day is too short. Sometimes I'd like to finish certain things, 
but I can’t. And I'd like to be there for them [the children] for at least a part of the day, but 


because I have so many duties, it’s very difficult to find time when I’m focused only on them. 
(C14W19 Paulina) 


The problem isn’t just that I have no time for myself, but also that I feel each of them would 
like to have me more. So they compete for my attention. I try to share my time fairly, but it’s 
not possible. It’s like whoever is screaming louder has my attention. [S2W3 Ewa] 


In the above extracts Ewa mentioned that she has no time for herself. This is 
another problem experienced by most of the interviewed parents, especially mothers, 
who spend more time on domestic duties than fathers (this issue is discussed in 
Chap. 5). The interviewed mothers often noticed that they had difficulty finding time 
for themselves, but that their partner/husband didn’t have such difficulties. 


It seems to me that we have less time now when we have a daughter, but also that 
[my husband] can still find time for himself - I envy him. For example, he plays computer 
games or learns programming, I can see that our daughter knows she cannot bother him 
when he’s sitting at his computer. But when I’m sitting at my computer, she has no problem 
coming to me and asking for something. [C7W9 Stefa] 


The perspective of fathers is a little bit different, even though they also complain 
about a lack of time, they more often see opportunities to find some time for 
themselves. They often stress that they do many things while commuting to work. 


I mean, this is an issue I was talking about with many people — we have as much time as we 
can find [...]. For example, I work out [at home] from 9 p.m. till 10.30 p.m. It’s not a time 
when my presence is necessary [. . .]. And I always try to go to work by bike and come back 
by bike. It perhaps takes more time than by car, but I can cover 15 kilometres by bike this 
way. [C7MB8 Stefan] 


I try to make the best use of my time when I don’t have to take care of my son, if I have 
enough energy, you know. So I read on the bus when I go to work and come back ... I don’t 
feel I have much time, but on the other hand I don’t feel any pressure. It’s more like ... I 
have some additional aspiration and I try to fulfil it in the ‘meantime’, let’s say. [C13M14 
Piotr] 


The large amount of time that parents devote to paid work and care work has 
consequences for time organisation, including time spent with a partner. The 
interviewed parents often raised the problem of having no time for themselves as a 
couple. Sometimes they can get some help from other family members, especially 
the child’s grandparents, who can take care of their children during an evening or a 
weekend, but it is not always possible and is a rather rare event. 
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R: Do you spend time with your wife, I mean without your child? 

I: No. 

R: No? 

I: No, there is nobody who can take care of our daughter. Her grandmother lives 
70 kilometres from us. She [the daughter] was there two or three times this summer, but I 
worked till the evening. [C1OM11 Wojciech] 


R: Are you able to spend time together, without the children? 

I: Since our daughter [second child] was born, no. 

R: And before? 

I: Very rarely. In general, when our elder son went to his grandparents, we could, but only 
once he had grown up a bit. Then yes, but it was very rare. [C15M16 Witold] 


Since Polish parents spend so much time on paid work, the time available for 
other obligations and everyday activities is limited. It is most difficult for parents 
with children of preschool age to find time for themselves individually and as a 
couple. Many parents think that such a situation is temporary, they believe that when 
their children grow up, they will regain more free time for themselves. Yet in this 
context it must be recognised that not only family policy, but also the labour market 
policy is crucial for parenting experiences in Polish society. In Poland there is a lack 
of mechanisms that would help parents to temporarily reduce their working hours in 
connection to parenthood. Consequently, parents (mostly mothers) who finish 
parental leave and return to the labour market have to deal with a substantial change 
in the everyday organisation of family life. At the same time, in the interviews many 
parents were talking about how working part-time could improve the quality of their 
everyday life. Many parents declare that they would love to reduce their working 
hours if it did not necessitate lowering their salary. 


4.5 Conclusion 


The importance of paid work is not questioned in an advanced capitalist society. 
Almost everyone is expected to work. Employment is seen as an instrument of social 
inclusion that allows for active participation in society (Lahusen and Giugni 2016; 
Tomescu-Dubrow et al. 2019). Consequently, engagement in paid work is one of the 
most common experiences for most people. At the same time, most people are also 
parents, and as parents they are involved in paid work. In this chapter I have argued 
that there is a need to stop perceiving paid work as an obstacle to parenting. Because 
of the requirements of the current economic system, paid work should rather be seen 
as one of the parental obligations. Individuals work for pay and keep their jobs 
because they have children. Individuals decide to have children if they have a 
satisfactory situation in the labour market. The conditions of the labour market and 
the situation of paid work of a particular individual are important factors that 
determine opportunity structures of a parent. They provide and at the same time 
limit an individual’s opportunity to fulfil different parental obligations. Important 
dimensions here are gender and economic resources. 
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The situation of mothers and fathers are distinctly different. Even though both 
men and women are expected to work in the labour market, men feel greater pressure 
in connection with paid work. They more often perceive their parental obligations in 
terms of economic provision. This means that they feel greater pressure to keep a job 
and earn money. Paid work for fathers is not an obstacle, but rather a core parental 
obligation. Whereas in the case of women, paid work is more often regarded as 
secondary. They are more concentrated on other parental obligations, in particular 
those involving care, and consequently, more overtly experience time pressures as 
trying to combine paid work with care and domestic work. In this context it is 
necessary to recognise the role of the welfare state, which through different instru- 
ments of family policy help to reconcile different parental obligations. The Polish 
family system in the 2010s is based on explicit familialism (Szelewa 2017) and is 
explicitly genderising (Saxonberg 2014; Suwada 2017). This means that it promotes 
a traditional model of a family, in which men are focused on paid work, whereas 
women are more oriented on the domestic sphere. The experiences of Polish parents 
show that the reconciliation of different obligations arising from family life and paid 
work is very difficult mostly because of time pressure. In the Polish system there are 
no incentives which promote part-time employment or reduce working hours. 
Consequently, full-time paid work severely limits the opportunity structures of 
Polish parents. 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Domestic Work and Parenting is 


Abstract This chapter deals with the last type of work distinguished in the begin- 
ning of the book—domestic work. Domestic work is often perceived as the most 
undesirable type of work. I describe here different attitudes of men and women to 
domestic work. My analysis shows great gender inequalities. Men are still perceived 
as helpers of women, whereas women are overwhelmed with the obligation to 
manage everyday life of their families. I distinguish different strategies used by 
men to avoid domestic duties, as well as women’s attitudes to them. The chapter 
deals also with the concept of fairness. I show how parents define fairness and I 
argue that fairness does not have to mean equality in the division of domestic work. 
The chapter finishes with the strategies of reducing the number of hours devoted to 
domestic duties. It shows how that economic inequalities cannot be ignored when 
discussing this issue, as well as various situations of single and coupled parents. 


Keywords Domestic work - Domestic help - Gender inequalities - Gender roles - 
Fairness - Poland 


5.1 Prevailing Inequalities in the Household 


In this chapter I concentrate on those domestic duties that to some extent are separate 
from care work and paid work. It is sometimes difficult to find a clear boundary 
between these types of work, especially between domestic work and care work, yet I 
claim here that it is important to categorise them differently in order to recognise the 
dynamics of gender inequality (Sullivan 2013). The interviewed parents also made a 
distinction between these different types of work. Domestic work is understood here 
as all activities done in connection to the household, such as cleaning, washing 
dishes, laundry, ironing, repairs and disposing of rubbish as well as shopping and 
preparing meals. The interviews indicated that this work is not valued as highly as 
care work or paid work. On the one hand, domestic work often has to be done in 
order to fulfil obligations resulting from other types of work. But on the other hand, it 
is easier to delegate to other people, delay or perform negligently. As has been 
argued, it is the most undesirable type of work (Bird and Ross 1993; Taniguchi and 
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Kaufman 2020). Similarly, as with care work, domestic work is traditionally 
assigned to women as a part of their everyday obligations resulting from gender 
roles (Kosakowska-Berezecka et al. 2018). Changing gender roles, in particular 
women’s participation in the labour market, has challenged these traditional 
norms, and consequently, domestic work has now become an area of conflict and 
negotiation between couples (Hochschild and Machung 2003; Zadkowska 2016). 
Yet this does not mean that gender inequalities have dissolved. In fact, social 
research indicates that they still prevail, especially among couples with children 
(Coltrane 2000; Fuwa 2004; Kuhhirt 2012; Schober 2013; Solera and Mencarini 
2018; Statistics Poland 2016). Becoming a parent results in a significant increase in 
domestic and care duties, as well as in a reinforcement of traditional gendered norms 
regarding everyday practices. As Carmen Sirianni and Cynthia Negrey note: 
‘Increases in total household-labor time, which result primarily from the presence 
of children (the more and the younger), lead to larger increases in the wives’ than the 
husbands’ contributions to such labor’ (2000, p. 62). The reinforcement of tradi- 
tional gender roles is also observable in Polish society (Reimann 2016, 2019; Titkow 
et al. 2004; Zadkowska 2016). This can be explained with prevailing models of 
motherhood and fatherhood that are based on strong gender norms, as well as the 
welfare state regime that reproduces gender inequalities. In Polish society, on the one 
hand, there is a high gender equity in individual-oriented institutions such as 
employment and education. A woman’s right to participate in the education system 
and labour market is not questioned. On the other hand, family-oriented institutions 
are characterised by low gender equity. Such a situation leads to a bifurcation in how 
women perceive their obligations resulting from different spheres of their lives 
(McDonald 2000; Neyer et al. 2013). 

Gender inequalities in Polish households are confirmed by the survey data. 
According to the ISSP in 2012 women with at least one child spend on average 
23.4 h per week on household work (not including childcare and leisure time 
activities), whereas the equivalent figure for men is only 17.79 h. In comparison, 
childless women spent 20.14 h and childless men 15.58. These statistics show that 
for both men and women having children leads to an increase in time devoted to 
household work. Graph 5.1 shows these differences more clearly. Twenty-seven 
percent of childless men and 23% of fathers spent less than 5 h per week on 
household work, at the same time only 15% of childless women and 8% of mothers 
spend less than 5 h on such work. This shows that men more often withdraw from 
domestic duties. Yet it does not mean that these duties are not carried out—it rather 
means that they are transferred to women. 

CBOS (Public Opinion Research Centre in Poland) conducts regular studies on 
the division of domestic work in Polish households. Even though men’s participa- 
tion in household duties has been increasing since 2004, by 2018 women were still 
mainly responsible for most of these duties (see Table 5.1). In over 80% of 
households, women usually do the laundry and ironing. Whereas in over 60% of 
households, women usually prepare meals and do the household cleaning. Men 
engage more often than women only in ordering external services and making minor 
repairs, which are not as engaging and time-consuming as other everyday domestic 
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Graph 5.1 On average, how many hours a week do you personally spend on household work, not 
including childcare and leisure time activities? Source ISSP 2012. Prepared by the author 


duties. Thus even though in 2018 men were more involved in domestic work, gender 
inequality still persists. 

Interestingly, the level of everyday practices is not congruent with what people 
have to say about sharing domestic duties. In the European Value Survey (EVS) in 
2017 Poles were asked whether they thought that sharing household chores is 
important for a successful marriage or partnership. Only 5.5% of men and 3.8% of 
women said it is not very important. In general, women (51.7%) more often than 
men (47.7%) agreed that it is very important, but keeping in mind the low engage- 
ment of Polish men in domestic duties, the level of their agreement is still very high 
(see Graph 5.2). 

Individuals’ declarations and opinions are not always realised in practice. Maria 
Reimann (2019) in her research on Polish couples with an egalitarian approach to 
domestic and care duties shows that upon becoming parents they often lean to a more 
traditional model of the division of everyday obligations. Even though these couples 
declared that fairness and equality were important values for them, after having 
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Table 5.1 Who in your household usually performs the following household duties? 


Jointly or 
Men Women N/A 
2004 | 2018 | 2004 | 2018 | 2004 | 2018 
Percentage 
Preparing meals 6 5 76 65 18 30 
Washing dishes/loading and removing dishes 8 13 71 56 21 31 
from the dishwasher” 
General cleaning 6 4 69 61 25 35 
Thorough cleaning (window cleaning, rug 7 8 62 57 31 35 
beating) 
Laundry 3 2 87 82 10 15 
Ironing 4 6 87 81 9 13 
Everyday shopping 12 12 59 37 29 51 
Ordering external services 66 60 19 17 25 23 
Making minor repairs 81 T 12 
Taking out rubbish 34 29 22 21 44 50 
Source: CBOS 2018 
“Added in 2018 
male female 
m very important = very important 
= rather important = rather important 
not very important not very important 


Graph 5.2 Some people think that sharing household chores is important for a successful marriage 
or partnership. What do you think? Source EVS 2017. Prepared by the author 


children women started to do more in the household. In such a way gendered beliefs 
were still present in their lives, but in a less explicit way. Similar conclusions are 
drawn by Magdalena Zadkowska (2016), who conducted research on the division of 
domestic work for Polish couples. She observes that there is a substantial change in a 
couple’s life after childbirth—usually women undertake most domestic duties. They 
become mangers of everyday household obligations, whereas a man’s job is to help 
her with these duties. 
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5.2 “I Try to Do as Much as I Can”. Men and Domestic 
Chores 


Analysis of in-depth interviews with Polish parents also indicates that there are 
significant differences in the engagement of men and women in domestic work. 
Even though the amount of time men spend on unpaid domestic work has increased 
in the twentieth century, they still spend fewer hours on domestic chores than women 
(Hook 2006). The interviewed couples can be divided into two types. The first type 
realises the model of a traditional family, in which women are mostly responsible for 
all the obligations in the household, whereas the role of men is not to interrupt or 
disturb women in their work. 


I: I guess P'd want him to ... how to say it ... not to do certain chores, but ... I mean if we 
have a second child, then it will be necessary, but now I’m fine. Although, I’d prefer him not 
to make a mess himself, oh! [laugh]. 

R: You mean, he should not disturb you? 

I: Yes, yes. That’s what I mean. [C18W25 Luiza] 


In the second type, couples try to share domestic duties equally, they often 
discuss the division of obligations so as to ensure that the woman is not 
overwhelmed. One portion of such couples still struggle with an unequal or unfair 
share of the workload that is mostly experienced by women (more on the sense of 
fairness in Sect. 5.4). In both types, men’s engagement in domestic work is often 
called ‘help’. Perceiving men’s domestic work in terms of help or support is 
characteristic for both mothers and fathers regardless of their working situation. 


The division [of domestic work] is fluid, I guess. [My wife] cooks, because I can’t cook. So 
this situation evolved by itself. I try to help her in cleaning up, so she doesn’t have to do it, 
yet it doesn’t always work. [C4MS Aleksander] 


We talked about it [the division of domestic work], but as I said, my husband is away all 
week, he comes back on Friday, so there’s just Saturday and Sunday when he’s tired because 
he travels a lot. So I got used to the fact that all these domestic duties are mine, although we 
do have fights about them because I'd like him to help me more. [C16W23 Ewelina] 


The prevalence of using the word ‘help’, even by couples who have an equali- 
tarian approach, suggests that men’s role in the household is still perceived as 
secondary, and that men (but also women) do not fully internalise new norms 
resulting from the changing gender order. Some interviewed women, who are 
more aware of the prevailing gender inequalities and more reflexive about the 
organisation of everyday life, recognise the problem of using the word ‘help’ in 
the context of their partner’s or husband’s engagement in domestic work. 


I: So I like to cook, but you probably know how I feel, I like to cook on weekends, to prepare 
dinner for us in the evening, but not necessarily weekday cooking like sandwiches or a pork 
cutlet with potatoes. But my husband also cooks during weekdays. Not very complicated 
dishes, but he can cook something. Doing laundry, cooking, general cleaning we share all of 
that, but from the very beginning it always annoyed me, when he was saying that he would 
help me with something. This simply means that this is my thing but he can help out a bit. 
R: Yes, I can see how people would say that. 
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I: Yes, men are helpful [original emphasis], so now I try to make him aware that these are our 
common responsibilities. [P1K1 Jola] 


Jola’s comment draws attention to the meaning hidden behind the word ‘help’. 
Using such terms as ‘help’ or ‘support’ in the context of men’s housework suggests 
that this work is not regarded as their main obligation even though they live in the 
same household and benefit from this work to the same extent as women (Jarska 
2020). This also means that men have more power to choose what they do in the 
household. Interestingly, the interviewed men are perfectly aware that they do less 
than their partners or wives. I distinguish three main excuses they use to explain their 
lower engagement in domestic work. First, the interviews indicate that men often 
refer to traditional gender roles and a woman’s predisposition to fulfil everyday 
domestic tasks. 


R: You’re saying that your wife is sometimes angry that she does more than you. Are you 
trying to change it then? 

I: No, I think that I do more than an average man. But I know I do less than her, that’s clear, 
but I think it’s normal, we cannot expect this sudden change in a society that it [the division 
of domestic work] should be fifty-fifty now if it never was like that before. It’s difficult to 
organise because I also think that women have a greater ability to combine different tasks. 
They have everything organised, they know how to handle stuff, whereas men don’t have 
such a talent [laugh]. It’s enough if they [men] sometimes do the dishes, vacuum or take the 
rubbish out or, I don’t know, take care of children. [C5M6 Filip] 


Filip’s wife is perfectly aware of her husband’s way of thinking and even though 
she does not agree with it, she accepts it. 


My husband assumes that a woman, me as a woman, as a more practical person can get more 
done [housework] and faster than him too. So he thinks that if I want something done 
quickly, then I should do it myself. [C5W7 Anna] 


These division-based traditional gender roles are often reinforced by the division 
of paid work—when only the man is the sole breadwinner, then the woman stays at 
home (for example because of parental leave) and naturally undertake almost all 
domestic duties, even when she does not like it. 


I mean because my wife stays at home, she simply does more things. So laundry, cooking 
and other stuff is done by my wife. [C16M18 Bartosz] 


It’s an ongoing battle. There’s blood sometimes [laugh]. As I said, it’s dynamic. At the 
beginning certain things meant my wife did all the housework, but she rebelled, and we 
argued a lot. On the one hand, she didn’t work for pay, she was home a lot and I was working 
a lot, so practically all [household] obligations were on her shoulders. But she didn’t like 
it. On the other hand, there was no other option. So we were both frustrated, me because I 
was tired after a full day at work, then had to hear complaints that I didn’t help at home and 
that she worked hard but I didn’t appreciate it. So now we’re trying to deal with this. 
[C17M19 Mikotaj] 


The second reason given for men’s lower engagement in domestic work is 
connected to what Mikotaj mentioned in the above quote—men often indicate that 
they are too tired to participate in it more. This tiredness is usually a consequence of 
spending more hours on paid work than their partners or wives. 
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I: Sometimes I think I should do more about the house, but I don’t have time. 

R: Do you feel guilty? 

I: Yes, yes. So I would like to do more, but if you come back from work tired, then you just 
want to rest. [C12M13 Darek] 


In such a way the traditional division of paid work can reinforce the traditional 
division of domestic work. It is worth mentioning that even though men use the 
excuse of being tired the Time Use Survey conducted by Statistics Poland indicates 
that women in general spend more hours on ‘duty time’ than men (this includes paid 
work, voluntary work, domestic work, family work and education), whereas men 
have more rest time. This applies at each stage of life (Statistics Poland 2016). Thus 
the argument of long working hours used by the interviewed men usually refers only 
to hours spent on paid work but does not recognise work done in the household. 

The third excuse made by men concerns the organisation of care work. The 
interviews indicate that many men avoid household duties by taking care of children. 


I: One night I was wondering if we equally or unequally share [domestic and care duties] and 
how much time we spend with the kids. And I came to the conclusion that we share equally, 
but even though we share equally my wife does two thirds of the domestic work. This is 
because when I see a crisis, I leave. 

R: What kind of crisis? 

I: When there is a mess at home, such a big mess, then I run away. I just can’t begin to... 
R: But do you run away with the kids? 

I: Yes, with the kids, I say we’re going for a walk. No, I don’t run away alone - no.[C2M3 
Kamil] 


He definitely is a super-dad, he spends lots of time with our son, but at some point it started 
to bother me, because I didn’t have time to play with [my son], because I had too many 
things to do alone. And it ended up that I finished all the domestic duties but my son was so 
tired he went straight to sleep. [C4W5 Ela] 


He spends lots of time with the kids. He more often reads to them, plays with them. And then 
I have time to deal with the domestic duties. [C5W7 Anna] 


These findings are congruent with other research on fatherhood that indicates that 
men are responsible for the aspects of being a parent which are more fun—they are 
more often responsible for playing with children than for mundane everyday activ- 
ities such as cooking or cleaning (Evertsson 2014; Johansson and Klinth 2008; 
Szlendak 2011). It can be assumed that this is because the reconstruction of 
masculinity models concentrates more on care practices than other traditional female 
obligations (Elliott 2016; Scambor et al. 2014). Men are relatively new actors in the 
area of domestic and care work, and so have greater power to choose what kind of 
activities they want to be involved in as fathers and members of the household. The 
activities they reject then have to be undertaken by women (Suwada 2017). Care 
work is often seen as more satisfying and valuable than domestic work (Bianchi et al. 
2012; Sullivan 2013), so it is not surprising that men choose them over household 
duties. At the same time, men often recognise that their engagement in domestic 
work is lower than that of their partner or wife. For many of them it is a comfortable 
situation, even though they sometimes feel guilty about it. 
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5.3 “I Just Don’t Want to Force Him”. Women 
as Managers of Everyday Life 


Men’s approach to domestic work is strictly connected to the role of women in the 
domestic sphere. Unpaid work in the household is treated as a natural element of a 
woman’s role in the family (Titkow et al. 2004). Consequently, even though women 
participate in the labour market, they are still expected to be responsible for work in 
the domestic sphere. Their partner or husband should support them in this work, yet 
this work is still seen as a woman’s responsibility. Thus women are responsible for 
the smooth organisation of the household, they take the role of managers in domestic 
life. The narrative of Polish mothers indicates that they recognise their role as 
primary managers, and for many of them it is an overwhelming situation, which 
on the one hand often leads to arguments between partners, but on the other hand is 
perceived as unchangeable in each interviewee’s current situation. According to the 
researched mothers, the inevitability of unequal division of domestic work results 
from different reasons. First, for many women being the domestic manger is to some 
extent comfortable, because they have control over everyday life. 


Sometimes I’d like to change something, but it’s only when I’m really tired. In fact, I prefer 
doing everything my own way. Because, for example, when I see my husband vacuuming, I 
prefer to take this vacuum cleaner and do it by myself [laugh]. [C19W27 Roza] 


So I cook. When it comes to cleaning up, my husband tries to clean up, but he’s generally 
slower, so sometimes I have to admit I don’t want him to do it, even though he can do it, 
because I know I do it faster. I know that’s a little bit crazy [laugh]. [C4W5 Ela] 


Such an approach by women to domestic work can be interpreted as gatekeeping, 
a strategy which mothers often adopt to make sure her family is not at risk or does 
not miss some opportunities. In such a way women sustain their power within the 
family. The strategy of gatekeeping is more often than not used to describe women’s 
approach to caregiving, yet it can also be adopted to depict a woman’s managerial 
role in the context of allocating domestic work (Allen and Hawkins 1999; Gaunt 
2007; Latshaw and Hale 2016). What is more, this narrative is often connected with 
reasoning based on personal preferences. In the interviews parents usually give an 
example of different definitions of cleanliness. Some people do not mind having a 
dirty kitchen or an unvacuumed carpet. For others such things are unbearable. Some 
interviewed parents refer to these differences to explain an unequal division of 
domestic work, yet the narratives indicate that women in general have higher 
standards of tidiness, and consequently, they more often end up doing more house- 
hold duties, such as general cleaning, vacuuming or washing dishes. 


Everyone has a different standard learned at home of what tidiness means. And for me, for 
example, what is order for me is a mess for my wife. And for me vacuuming once a week is 
even too often but for her . . . she’d like to vacuum every day. So we’re always going to fight 
about this. [C15M16 Witold] 
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Sometimes we’ll have a minor quarrel about this [housework], but in general . . . it’s not like 
it’s carved in stone that I have to do it, I don’t feel it has to be me who does it, and nor does 
he. It’s more that we feel we should get it done together. It’s just that, well, sometimes my 
need to clean something up may be greater than his, and his need to rest at this time may be 
greater. [C2W3 Ola] 


Yet it can be argued that personal preferences are shaped by socio-cultural 
structures. Women’s greater focus on order in the household can be explained by 
gender beliefs, according to which a woman is expected to take care of domestic 
duties. These gender beliefs are learned in the process of socialisation (Chodorow 
1999), which teaches boys and girls different attitudes to domestic chores. In such a 
way greater engagement in particular domestic duties is rather connected with 
prevailing models of masculinity and femininity than individual preferences. As 
the research of Natasza Kosakowska-Berezecka et al. (2018) indicates, some house- 
hold activities are perceived as feminine, whereas others as masculine. Since activ- 
ities connected to general cleaning and preparing meals are perceived as more 
feminine by Poles, the interviewed mothers and fathers can, sometimes even uncon- 
sciously, behave according to these perceptions, and consequently have a different 
approach to order and disorder in the household. 

Mothers often compare themselves to others, in particular their own parents and 
other family members, to a time when the organisation of everyday life was even 
more traditional, to when men did not participate in domestic work at all. Many 
interviewed women emphasised that when they were children, their mothers were 
overwhelmed with domestic and care work, even though they usually worked for 
pay full-time, whereas their fathers did not know how to cook or clean and limited 
their parental obligations to breadwinning. In such a context when a partner or 
husband does anything in the household it is looked upon favourably. 


I think that in our family it isn’t so bad [laugh]. I remember when I was a child there was a 
patriarchy. A husband was a king in his own castle, and a wife did all the work. For example, 
my mum did everything, managed all the family, did the cooking . .. and she worked for pay 
even more than my father. That’s just the way things were in those days. [C17W23 Irena] 


These findings are congruent with the research of Theodore Greenstein (2009) on 
household labour, in which he found that satisfaction with the fairness of dividing 
household labour is moderated by the level of gender equity in the national context. 
This means that women compare their situation to that of others, and are either more 
satisfied/dissatisfied with the division of household duties in their family. My study 
suggests that they not only make a comparison with women in a similar situation, but 
also to previous generations. 

A recurring theme in the interviews with mothers is the need to force men to 
engage in more domestic duties. Women often have to constantly remind their 
partner or husband that they need to wash the dishes, vacuum, clean the bathroom 
and so on. Many such women are actually tired of this constant reminding and 
consequently prefer to do it themselves. 


I sometimes feel bad that I nag him and say “Hey, you need to clean up” or “Do this and do 
that” [grimace], you know? I don’t like .. . I don’t like myself in such a role. But on the other 
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hand, if I don’t remind him, it doesn’t get done. And this is a perennial problem [. . .]. Why 
can’t he clean up of his own free will? Why? [C2W3 Ola] 


It’s a nightmare to force him to do anything. I need to remind him. I talked to my girlfriends 
and they say it’s the same for them too. That you need to remind him, sometimes even a few 
times, that he needs to do something. [CSW7 Anna] 


He’s more involved [in domestic work] when I yell at him. But it’s only for five minutes. It’s 
getting better - he is trying. I know he works and he’s tired. But on the other hand I’m tired 
too with this monotony of constantly being with the children and with the lack of time for 
myself. It’s very difficult. [C16W23 Ewelina] 


These narratives indicate that Polish mothers, overwhelmed with duties resulting 
from paid work, care work and domestic work, are also responsible for making their 
male partners more involved in household work. Somehow they become responsible 
for their husband sharing domestic duties with them—in a way they are responsible 
for introducing a partnership into their relationship. 


5.4 “I Think It’s Fair”. The Sense of Fairness 
and Gender Roles 


According to the 2012 ISSP data 59% of women with children aged 0-17 years think 
that they do more than their fair share. Less than 3% think that they do less than their 
fair share. At the same time 36.6% of men with children aged 0-17 admit that they 
do less than their fair share, while 55.4% declare that they do roughly their fair share 
(see Graph 5.3). 

This data shows that there is a discrepancy in how people perceive the division of 
domestic duties in the household, whether they consider it fair or unfair. A sense of 
fairness is very subjective and each partner in a couple may assess the division 
differently. Thus as interviews with Polish parents indicate, discussions about this 
issue are often challenging and lead to misunderstandings. This issue is especially 
difficult for women, who do not always have the ability or strength to explain their 
point of view. They sometimes lack the external, objective measures which help 
them to prove their stance. 


I mean talking about this ... I mean sometimes I dream of having a neutral observer, 
someone who could record my day, because I simply don’t have time to do it. And at the 
end of each day this observer could tell [my partner] “Listen, her day looked like this: from 
the early morning she did this, that and the other. I’m not being funny, but it’s simply too 
much for her, it’s unfair”. I can’t tell him this, I don’t know how to do it. It’s very difficult for 
me, so I need a witness ... this remains unsaid, all this grief and anger which is cumulating 
every day. It’s so hard for me, emotionally hard. [C3W4 Joanna] 


The issue of fairness appeared very often in the interviews with Polish parents in 
the context of domestic work. Yet it should be noted here that the concept of fairness 
does not have to imply equal division of domestic work. As Jonathan Ives notes, 
fairness ‘is highly subjective and context dependent, and supervenes on facts such as 
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Graph 5.3 Which of the following best applies to the sharing of household work between you and 
your spouse/partner? Source ISSP 2012. Prepared by the author 


expectations, relationship norms, appetite for certain kinds of work, capacity and 
competence. Therefore, what is fair in the context of one couple will not be fair in 
another, and what is considered fair overall may not be what is equal’ (Ives 2015, 
p. 289). Thus the issue of fairness is not about objective justice, but rather a type of 
social contract on the domestic level (Olcori-Kubicka 2020). Different conceptions 
of fairness were visible in the interviews with Polish parents. Fairness does not have 
to mean that the opportunity structures for mothers and the fathers are exactly the 
same, but rather that they perceive their situation as fair and acceptable. It is also 
important that both parents agree on the organisation of work and everyday life. 
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Following Jonathan Ives’ study (2015) on how fathers construct fairness in their 
fathering practices, I distinguish three different ways fairness is defined in the 
context of household duties. First, there are parents who perceive fairness as 
reciprocity. This way of thinking refers to a traditional model of family in which 
the mother is the primary carer and the father is the primary breadwinner. Yet 
because of changing models of masculinity and femininity these roles are not 
unchangeable, and there is a need for each person in the relationship to recognise 
the burden placed on their partner. In my Polish interviews it is usually stressed that a 
man should help his partner or wife with domestic duties. 


I: You know it’s changing, because when [my wife] was working this division was different, 
when she stays at home, it’s different. So it’s now rather rigid, but it changes sometimes. So 
from the very beginning ... at the very beginning [my wife] was already pregnant [and 
stayed at home] and she has always been doing more of the domestic duties. 

R: So do you think it‘s fair? Would you change anything? 

I: I guess I’m more content with it than [my wife], because I do less, but I think it’s fair. 
[C16M16 Witold] 


Yet the interviews show that such a perception of fairness is not very common, 
and is rarely accepted by both partners. It only works for a couple when both parents 
hold the same view, and this often changes as children are growing up. In the 
following citation Irena says that even though as a couple they agreed on a traditional 
division at the beginning of their marriage, she still had a sense of unfairness. 
Consequently, at the time of the interview they were trying a new organisation of 
work. 


And even though he helped me, I had this feeling of asymmetry, because for me the time 
spent on care and domestic work seemed endless, you know, but time spent on paid work is 
limited. He had free time, but I had a feeling I never had free time [. . .]. But I wasn’t sure if I 
could make any demands, because whenever we started to argue, he’d say: “But this is what 
we agreed on — I work, you take care of the home.” I just didn’t feel comfortable with this 
situation. [C17W23 Irena] 


The considerations of Irena are congruent with a second way of defining fair- 
ness—fairness as equality. Parents who perceive fairness in terms of equality try to 
divide time spent on domestic duties equally or try to share all tasks (see also: 
Reimann 2016). This usually requires some discussion by the couple (usually 
initiated by the woman) and careful calculation on how much time each task takes. 


R: Did you discuss this division [that the woman cooks, the man cleans up]? Or did it just 
happen? 

I: No, no. It was hard work. One day I noted how many hours each duty takes, and I showed 
it to [my partner]. How much time it takes to cook each day, do the shopping and so 
on. [My partner] also cooks, but rarely, occasionally. It’s rather a matter of choice than 
necessity, you know? So when he feels like it, he cooks something [. . .]. So I showed him 
how many hours all these different tasks take, and told him that I would rather not clean the 
toilet, so that we need to set the division [of labour]. In short — we set the division. 

R: Ok. So do you now have a sense of fair division? 

I: No, I cook more, much more than he cleans up in terms of time. [C10W12 Weronika] 
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This approach is very difficult to maintain because it requires calculations and 
sticking to an arranged division of work. That is why many parents, who perceive 
fairness as equality, talk about it in terms of trying rather than an actual situation. 
Fairness as equality is not something that is easily achieved, but something which 
people aim for. What is more, parents sometimes experience trouble when 
demarking boundaries between different types of work. In the strategy of fairness 
as equality it is important not to confuse time spent on paid work or care work with 
time spent on domestic work, because then there is a risk of ending up in a 
relationship based on traditional gender roles, which is something that such parents 
try to avoid. 


I was thinking several times about it [a fair division of domestic duties] and it’s very difficult, 
especially in such a relationship as ours in which I work full-time and [my wife] has a 
nonstandard schedule. [But] you need to do your paid work duties and then domestic duties 
[...] you should not compensate for the fact that you work more by avoiding domestic 
duties. [C7M8 Stefan] 


Finally, fairness is perceived in terms of functional specialisations. It is based on 
the assumption that people are good in different things, and so they split their 
responsibilities along those lines. Such an approach is often connected with personal 
preferences, in particular it helps to avoid those obligations which are particularly 
disliked by one person in a couple. Yet it is important that this division applies only 
to domestic duties and there is no confusion of time devoted to paid work with that of 
domestic/care work. 


I: With this division it’s like — who likes what. I hate taking the rubbish out, so I don’t do it at 
all. I don’t like washing the dishes either. I have traumatic memories from childhood, when I 
was forced to do the dishes. So we try to do different things. I was interested in child feeding, 
so I do that. It’s not always perfect, but it works somehow. 

R: So do you have a sense of fairness? 

I: Ihave a sense that we’re trying. I have a feeling that we’re both overloaded [laugh]. We’re 
both tired and as my friend said: “Id like him to do more, but when I think about it, I know 
he doesn’t have time for it.” [C11W13 Sylwia] 


R: So do you feel that your organisation of domestic work is fair? 

I: Yes. I don’t expect [my husband] to do 50% because he does a lot. And I know that I do 
more in some areas and that’s ok because there are lots of things he does which he’s good 
at. [C8W 10 Iga] 


Analysis of the interviews shows that household work creates the most quarrels 
and misunderstandings between couples. Domestic duties are perceived as the most 
boring, continuous and often senseless, since their effects do not last long. What is 
more, this kind of work is the most undervalued, and individuals performing most of 
such tasks feel that their hard work is not recognised as important. This might have 
negative consequences for the relationship. Hence the narratives of parents indicate 
that there is a great effort to make this division fair in different ways. 
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5.5 “We Have a Lady Coming Once a Week”. Strategies 
to Reduce Domestic Duties 


Keeping in mind the problem of fairness in the division of domestic work, it is not 
surprising that many parents develop different strategies to reduce the amount of 
time spent on it. One strategy, adopted by more affluent parents, is to outsource 
domestic work by hiring household help. This is one of the most effective ways of 
reducing conflicts over the division of domestic work and relieving mothers. 


We don’t have any conflicts about domestic chores, but that’s because there is this lady who 
comes once a week and neatly cleans the apartment [...]. We have our aunt Marta, a lady 
who comes to clean up. And she cleans up the apartment and does the ironing. So 
fortunately, we don’t have to do it. There is an informal division that I’m responsible for 
laundry and my husband for dishes and the dishwasher. [C6W8 Ida] 


We hire Mrs. Maria, she comes once a week and cleans up, it’s simply wonderful! [C3W4 
Joanna] 


Yet for many parents such a solution is too expansive, they cannot afford to hire 
anyone to help with household chores. Many parents also recognise the importance 
of household appliances that help to avoid some tiring and troublesome duties such 
as washing clothes or dishes and assist in many household obligations. 


I: We don’t have much trouble. We have a dishwasher, so there is no problem with this [dirty 
dishes]. 

R: So I guess you have no problems with laundry either? 

I: No, no problem. And we’ve changed the washing machine to a washer-dryer, so now we 
don’t have to hang clothes up to dry. You put the clothes in, they are washed, dried and you 
just take them out. Voila! [...] All this stuff is automatised. Thirty years ago my parents 
didn’t have such conveniences. [C6M7 Krzysztof] 


I: In the new house we plan to have a dishwasher. It’s the most important item because 
sometimes I get the impression that I spend all day Sunday washing dishes, and I don’t know 
how it happens, where do they all come from? [. . .] Besides, I want this automated vacuum 
cleaner and mop, but [my husband] is not convinced... 

R: Automated mop? 

I: Yes, one is vacuuming and the other is cleaning the floor, they communicate with each 
other, and they do it all when you’re not at home. So you go out, they clean, and when you 
come back everything is done. It’s so cool! [C2W3 Ola] 


Other sources of help are often the children’s grandmothers, who sometimes 
engage in domestic duties when visiting their grandchildren. 


Sometimes, once or twice a month my mum comes to look after the kid, then she does the 
dishes, cleans the kitchen or, I don’t know, tidies up in the living room. And when my 
mother-in-law visits, she does the ironing or cooks. But it’s not that often. (C17W23 Irena) 


The help of grandparents, in particular grandmothers, is especially visible with 
single parents, who are solely responsible for all domestic duties. 


When I lived with my husband, we had a household helper, but now I don’t. I mean my mum 
comes often, more often than before [. . .]. She comes willingly, without any fights then stays 
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for two or three days and deals with the household. She cooks something and helps with the 
children in the morning. It’s a great help. [S2W2 Ewa] 


R: And when it comes to household chores, since you live with your parents now, how does 
it work? 

I: I definitely have seventy percent less than before. You know I like cooking. I like it very 
much [...] so before [the divorce and move back to her parents] I never thought about it as 
something, I don’t know, scary. It was normal, you have to eat breakfast, dinner and supper, 
but of course there were days when I was tired, but ... now when I’m tired my mum always 
cooks something. There is always something to eat now. [S4W14 Agata] 


The help of grandmothers is especially appreciated by single parents, who often 
experience a greater burden of domestic work than parents in couples. This is 
notably evident in the case of single fathers, who after splitting up with their partner 
need to undertake all domestic duties that they did not carry out before. 


Definitely, I have more now. In a sense that in fact, before, we had a rather conservative 
model and most duties were done by my wife, like cleaning up and cooking, it [the division 
of labour] was like eighty percent to twenty percent. And now I deal with all these household 
duties on my own. Sometimes someone helps me, but it’s very rare. So I see changes and feel 
them, my ex-wife also as I still talk to her. It’s much more difficult to deal with everything. 
[S1M2 Marek] 


All these everyday things like shopping, laundry and everything I have to do alone, alone. 
Everyone laughs that I have muscular arms and asks if I’m working out or something, and I 
say “shopping bags and climbing stairs” [laugh]. So I laugh, but yeah ... I have no choice. 
Nobody else does it for me. [S3W6 Iwona] 


Possibility structures which reduce the hours spent on domestic duties vary 
greatly. Most of all, there is a difference between parents according to economic 
resources. More affluent parents can more easily afford to hire domestic help, and 
thereby save time for themselves and their family. For less affluent parents the 
situation depends on the availability of grandparents, mostly grandmothers, who 
can come and help. But it should be noted that grandparents are not always willing to 
help, quite often they live too far away to be able to provide support. Thus some 
parents adopt coping strategies: not performing less urgent duties or postponing 
them. Single parents, who have such a possibility, usually do such duties when their 
children spend time with the second parent. 


The only time I have to relax is when my ex-husband takes the children every other 
weekend, [...]. And to be honest, one weekend a fortnight is enough for me to regenerate. 
And this is also the time to thoroughly clean the flat, I don’t know, mop the floor, wash the 
bathroom, do some big shopping. So it’s not only for me, but also for the flat. [S2W2 Ewa] 


Other parents deal with the lack of time by doing domestic duties in the so called 
‘meantime’. The strategy of meantime is especially available for parents who can do 
at least part of their paid work from home. This is the case for Weronika, who can 
cook in between different working tasks. 


R: Why are you responsible for cooking? 
I: Because I can do it in the meantime. And I prefer cooking to cleaning. [CLOW12 
Weronika] 
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But it is also a common strategy for parents who are responsible for looking after 
their children. 


You often long for a day when you can get something [household work] done in the 
meantime. But sometimes it’s impossible [...]. So when you’re staying home and have 
nothing to do and your child falls asleep, then you can tidy up, can’t you? [C2W3 Ola] 


All these strategies show that even though domestic work is not given much 
importance, and is often perceived as a burden, it still has to be done. Domestic 
work, even though often invisible and unrecognised, is an important element of 
individuals’ everyday life so cannot be omitted. 


5.6 Conclusion 


The interviewed parents perceive domestic work as the least important of all types of 
work done in connection with parenthood. It is the most boring and is perceived as 
never ending, since their efforts are not long-lasting (Oakley 2018). Domestic duties 
are also the area of greatest conflict for couples. Parents argue less often over the 
division of paid work and care work, this is because these types of work are 
recognised as important and (can) bring satisfaction. Similarly, as is the case for 
paid work and care work, domestic work is a highly gendered area of social life. Yet 
the interviews of the Polish mothers indicate that for them the gendered division of 
domestic work is particularly painful and least understood. Women perform more 
domestic duties than men in general. As Latshaw and Hale’s study indicates (2016), 
even in families with breadwinning mothers and stay-at-home fathers, women 
undertake domestic and care duties when they are at home (during evenings, 
weekends and holidays), instead of having leisure time. According to Latshaw and 
Hale (2016), stay-at-home fathers enjoy substantially greater amounts of leisure time 
than breadwinning mothers, stay-at-home mothers, or employed fathers who work 
full-time or part-time. Gender beliefs impose on women an obligation to be the 
person who is mainly responsible for the household, regardless of their other duties. 
That is why in times of changing gender roles mothers are managers of the everyday 
functioning of the household, whereas men are perceived as helpers who provide 
support when needed. At the same time, such gender relations are hard to explain by 
biological differences alone. In Chap. 3 on care work, I argued that parents often 
refer to biological differences to explain the difference of engagement in care work 
for men and women. The main argument was based on a woman’s ability to 
breastfeed—men as the ones who lack such an ability were excluded from many 
caregiving practices. Even though such reasoning is not sound for every interviewed 
parent, for many of them it is logical and can explain the differences between the 
level of engagement in care work between men and women. Domestic work cannot 
be explained in the same way. There are no biological differences between men and 
women which would justify women spending more time on household duties than 
men. It is rather a matter of prevailing gender beliefs which are social and cultural 
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constructs grounded in the structures of social inequalities. Consequently, Polish 
mothers who work full-time and are perceived as the main caregivers, are 
overwhelmed with domestic duties which they expect to be shared more equally 
with their husbands or partners. Interestingly, when asked even men agree that in 
general sharing domestic duties is important for a successful marriage or partnership. 

Analysis of the interviews indicates that parents adopt different definitions of 
fairness. Fairness does not have to mean equal time spent on domestic duties, but is 
rather connected with an agreement between the couple, it corresponds with other 
parental obligations resulting from paid and care work. Similarly, as in the case of 
the organisation of care work, it is important to recognise the differences resulting 
from economic resources as well as from the specific family situation. It is easier for 
more affluent parents to outsource household duties to external help. Some parents 
can count on help from grandmothers. In both of these cases the gender inequalities 
are particularly visible. Household duties are transferred from mothers to other 
women—a female household helper or a grandmother. Such strategies, even though 
they help with fulfilling parental obligations, reinforce gender inequalities. They do 
not change men’s approach to domestic duties, but rather can strengthen beliefs that 
such duties are feminine. 
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Chapter 6 A) 
Conclusions: Parenting in Times asii 
of Prevailing Inequalities 


Abstract The final chapter of the book briefly summarises the key points of the 
previous chapters and addresses the central conclusions of the book. I underline how 
analysing parenting from the perspective of three types of work (paid work, care 
work and domestic work) help to recognise prevailing gender and economic inequal- 
ities in Polish society. I also argue that the opportunity structures of mothers and 
fathers greatly differ, and that it has its sources in the family policy system. 


Keywords Paid work - Care work - Domestic work - Gender inequalities - Poland - 
Power relations 


6.1 Parenting Work 


Parenting is one of the most common experiences people have. Many of us are 
parents, some of us are planning on becoming parents, all of us have parents (even if 
we do not know them personally). In this context, it is not surprising that parenthood 
is a phenomenon often researched in social sciences, in particular in the sociology of 
families. At the same time, the common experience of people living in neoliberal 
societies is the experience of paid work. To satisfy basic human needs individuals 
need to have money that can be earned in the labour market. As I argued in Chap. 4, 
paid work is a crucial aspect of life. Today almost every adult person is expected to 
engage in paid work. These two elements of social life in contemporary times— 
parenthood and paid work—are crucial for studies of family life. Social scientists, as 
well as policy-makers, often refer to the concept of the work/life balance, the aim of 
which is to recognise that an individual has various roles in life and that they need to 
combine obligations arising from these roles (Drobnič 2011). Such an approach can 
be particularly useful in organisational studies to analyse how employees combine 
their various family obligations with those arising from paid work (Bozionelos and 
Hughes 2007; Nordenmark 2002). It can also be helpful for social policy, especially 
in times of decreasing fertility rates and policy-makers’ aims to support parents in 
providing care for their children (Blofield and Martinez Franzoni 2015; Caracciolo 
di Torella and Masselot 2010). Yet as I argue, the concept of a work/life balance is 
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not very useful from a sociological perspective since it does not allow for a critical 
description of contemporary social reality but it rather promotes one acceptable way 
of living that is based on a combination of parenthood on the one hand and 
engagement in paid work in the labour market on the other. What is more, this 
concept also assumes that there is a clear boundary between parenthood and paid 
work, between paid work activities and other activities in which an individual 
engages in everyday life. The experiences of Polish parents indicate that there is 
not such a clear boundary. 

Thus in this book I proposed to look at the experience of parenthood from the 
perspective of three types of work: care work, paid work and domestic work. I claim 
here, following the reasoning of Oriel Sullivan (2013), who proposed analysing 
housework separately from child care, that distinguishing these three types of work 
helps to understand prevailing gender inequalities and can have implications for 
gender, family and labour market policies. The analysis presented in the previous 
chapters shows that in Polish society at the beginning of the twenty-first century 
there are still considerable gender inequalities. In the case of care work, women are 
still perceived as the main caregivers. This role is reinforced with the process of 
naturalisation, in which women are perceived at natural caregivers because of their 
biological abilities to become pregnant and to breastfeed (Suwada 2015, 2017). 
These initial biological differences have great consequences on how care work is 
organised in the household—who takes parental leave and who withdraws from paid 
work when there is a lack of institutional care for the children. This also puts stronger 
pressure on women who are active in the labour market. Economic resources can 
help in reducing this pressure by creating greater opportunity structures for the 
organisation of care work. Yet still, regardless of the economic situation of the 
family, women are perceived as the main caregivers. The inequalities in the organi- 
sation of care work are connected with inequalities in the area of paid work. Men’s 
participation in the labour market is unquestioned. The role of the father is still 
recognised mostly in terms of economic provision. Fathers have to work for pay, 
regardless of their job satisfaction or working conditions. Paid work in their case is a 
crucial parenting obligation. The paid work of women, even though acceptable and 
for many families even necessary, is rather seen in terms of a secondary activity 
resulting from economic pressures and a woman’s personal need to develop. It is 
more acceptable for mothers to resign from paid work when that work is unsatisfac- 
tory or too time-consuming and hinders care and domestic obligations. In the third 
type of work—household chores—gender inequalities are also palpable. In contrast 
to care work and paid work such inequalities are at least acceptable to Polish parents, 
especially mothers. Women are overwhelmed with domestic duties. Each week they 
spend more time on them than men, they also have to be everyday managers who 
force men to be more active in the domestic sphere. A man’s role is perceived in 
terms of help or support, and consequently they have a greater ability to choose their 
level of engagement in domestic duties. Similarly, as is the case for care work, 
economic resources significantly expand opportunity structures of parents, who can 
more easily outsource domestic obligations to others. In all these types of work the 
situation of single parents is distinctly different. They do not have another person 
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with whom they could share different parental obligations. They more acutely 
experience lack of time and insufficient support from the welfare state. 

As I have claimed in the previous chapters, it might sometimes be difficult to find 
clear boundaries between these three types of work. Especially in the case of men, 
but this also applies to women, it is clear that paid work can be defined as one way of 
performing care work. The interviewed parents noticed that their approach to paid 
work changes in connection to parenthood. They feel a greater pressure that they 
need to work for pay, they also need to look more carefully at their level of earnings. 
Having children costs money, and as a responsible parent, they have to earn enough 
money to fulfil the needs of their children. In this context, paid work should not be 
understood as an obstacle to parental obligations, but rather as one of the most 
important parental duties. Paid work can be seen as one type of care work. Similarly, 
there is no clear boundary between care work and domestic work. As many studies 
show, becoming a parent results in an increase of domestic duties. Many of these 
chores are an element of taking care of children—preparing meals, shopping, 
cleaning the house, doing laundry, ironing and so on. In my opinion, this lack of 
clear boundaries between these different types of work may indicate that care work is 
the most important aspect of parenthood. Care work lies at the heart of parenting. As 
a result of having children mothers and fathers change their attitude to paid work and 
domestic work, as well as their everyday practices resulting from paid work and 
domestic work. Taking care of children, especially when they are small, becomes a 
central task in their everyday life that determines the organisation of all work. 


6.2 Opportunity Structures of Polish Parents 
and Prevailing Inequalities 


The way people realise their parental obligations is not only a result of their personal 
preferences. In this book I have referred to the theoretical perspective of agency that 
tries to understand the links between individual practices with societal structures on a 
macro level. People take actions in a particular social context, these actions are 
limited by constraints. Social action is an outcome of a choice made within con- 
straints. Therefore, I have used the concept of opportunity structures to describe the 
situation of Polish parents within which they have to realise their parental obliga- 
tions. Thanks to analysis through the triple lens of three different types of work, it 
becomes evident that different parents are characterised by different opportunity 
structures. I have argued that in-depth interviews, on which this work is based, 
allowed Polish parents to reflexively assess their situations, their opportunity struc- 
tures, and to depict the actions they undertake in everyday life. Parents often 
indicated the limits that constrained the choices they could make in connection to 
fulfilling parental obligations. Such an approach enables a critical assessment of 
parenting in Polish society from the perspective of gender and economic 
inequalities. 
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Let us look first at the opportunity structures of men and women. The analysis 
presented in this book has shown that they differ significantly. In contemporary 
parenting practices individuals refer to traditional gender roles which affect the way 
men and women engage in different types of work. As Jennifer Hook notes: 
“Women’s responsibility for the home limits employment and advancement, and 
men’s responsibility for breadwinning limits relationships with children’ (Hook 
2010, p. 1481). Even so, women’s participation in the labour market is acceptable 
in Polish society, it is clear that as a society we did not get to the second phase of 
gender revolution, in which the importance of men’s participation in the domestic 
sphere is recognised. In the literature there is plenty of research indicating the 
emergence of the new model of involved fatherhood (Doucet 2004; Dowd 2000; 
Wall and Arnold 2007). This is often perceived as a result of the changing gender 
order and changing models of masculinity. According to the theory of caring 
masculinities (Elliott 2016; Hanlon 2012; Scambor et al. 2014), men’s engagement 
in care work is a crucial step towards a society based on gender equality. One way to 
achieve this is for fathers to be more involved in care work. Yet my analysis 
indicates that even though there is a big group of men who are actively engaged in 
care work, they still have greater power than women to choose the exact nature of 
this involvement. For example, I showed in Chap. 5 how men use a strategy of 
avoiding domestic work by taking care of children. In such a way gender inequalities 
prevail in a more nuanced way, they are subtly woven into everyday life. 

The category of choice is crucial to understand the power relations prevailing in 
the household. Based on the narratives of the interviewed parents, I distinguished 
four types of a right of choice that parents can have. These are: (1) a right of choice to 
engage in satisfactory paid work, (2) a right of choice to go on parental leave, (3) a 
right to choose how to organise care work, and (4) a right to choose the level of 
engagement in domestic work. In a way these four rights create the opportunity 
structures of different parents. If we take into consideration the dimension of gender, 
as with economic resources and the family situation, it is clear that the opportunity 
structures of different parents vary. To understand how these rights of choice are 
exercised, it is important to distinguish two types of power an individual has in a 
couple—situational power and debilitative power. Using these two types of power I 
refer to the research of Caroline Gatrell (2007), who utilised the concepts from Carol 
Smart and Bren Neale (1998). Gatrell researched ‘how fathers challenged 
[a] mother’s sphere of influence by asserting their parental “rights” within mar- 
riage/co-habitation’ (Gatrell 2007, p. 353). Situational power is based on resources, 
and so is easy to identify. It can be seen as a list of attributes that might be used to 
emphasise one’s position in a couple. Debilitative power is harder to recognise, since 
it is often applied secretly, as Gatrell emphasises: ‘in situations when the personal 
needs of one partner are suppressed by the other’ (2007, p. 358). Gatrell claims that 
situational power is usually held by mothers, whereas debilitative power by fathers, 
yet I would argue that it depends to which right of choice one refers to. 

Considering the right of choice to engage in satisfactory paid work, I argue that 
fathers have situational power, which is grounded in gender beliefs that a good father 
needs to provide for his family. Thus the question about men taking a break from 
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paid work hardly ever appears in the context of becoming a parent. Yet at the same 
time, as I showed in Chap. 4, women’s participation in the labour market is more 
often perceived in terms of bringing satisfaction and fulfilment. This might suggest 
that in a way a woman could more easily wield debilitative power and resign (at least 
temporarily) from paid work. If she resigns from paid work, the economic pressure is 
even greater on the father, and his choice is even more constrained. Of course, lack 
of paid work in a couple can lead to a relationship of dependency, which is 
characteristic of unemployed housewives. Thus this type of debilitative power is 
advantageous in the long term only when a woman has a good situation in the labour 
market and can easily find a job after some period of unemployment. 

Concerning the three other rights of choice, women hold situational power, 
whereas men have debilitative power. A women’s right to use parental leave is 
never questioned—it is grounded in gender beliefs and cultural norms about care. 
Consequently, women take more parental leave and have better arguments in front of 
their partners or husbands, as well as their employers and significant others. At the 
same time, fathers easily fall into the role of secondary caregiver. For many of them 
it is easier, especially when a child is small, not to be solely responsible for taking 
care of the child. Parental leave can be a very difficult period for many parents, so the 
right to choose if a parent wants to take it and for how long should be seen as an 
important right. As was argued in Chap. 3, care work is more satisfying when an 
individual is not forced to carry it out. 

On the matter of the right to choose how care work is organised, especially after 
the period of paid parental leave, women also hold situational power, which is based 
on the fact that they spend more time with a child at the very beginning and so gain 
the necessary knowledge of how to take care of them. But at the same time, when 
there is a lack of support from the welfare state and parents need to fill the care gap 
resulting from the lack of places in care institutions, men are in a privileged position 
resulting from debilitative power, which allows them to concentrate on paid work 
whilst not taking into consideration, for example, a woman’s need to return to paid 
work. Consequently, women are more often forced to take a break from paid work in 
connection to parenthood than men. Finally, concerning the right to choose the level 
of engagement in domestic work, it is clear that men’s debilitative power not to 
engage in household duties lies in gender beliefs that they are an area of expertise for 
women, and as I demonstrated in Chap. 5, men use different types of excuses not to 
get engaged. At the same time, women wield situational power by maintaining the 
position of manager in everyday life. 

It is hard to clearly state which type of power is more advantageous. Yet it is clear 
that men and women hold debilitative power in areas which are not traditionally 
associated with their gender. So women have debilitative power in the context of 
paid work, whereas men in the context of care and domestic work. This explains to 
some extent how gender inequalities prevail in contemporary times, regardless of the 
increasing participation of women in the labour market and the greater involvement 
of men in care and domestic duties. What is more, it also shows why couples are 
relapsing into gender inequality after becoming parents, even those couples who had 
an equalitarian approach beforehand (Reimann 2019). The normative models of 
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motherhood and fatherhood are so deeply rooted in society that men and women can 
unconsciously seize the power rooted in them. Such power is grounded in the 
broader structures of gender inequalities, norms about care, the way the labour 
market functions, and how the family policy system is designed. All of these 
differently shape the opportunity structures available to men and women. 

Apart from gender inequalities, my analysis also shows that economic inequal- 
ities are particularly important. In the case of each of these rights to choose, 
economic resources give more power and significantly broaden an individual’s 
opportunity structures. Economic resources allow them to take a break from paid 
work or use unpaid leave, which provides greater opportunities in choosing how to 
organise care work—hire a baby-sitter or send a child to a nursery. Economic 
resources are also very important in of the area of domestic work, since they make 
it possible to outsource household chores to other people or invest in more effective 
household appliances. The current family policy system does not recognise these 
differences and does not provide different rights in connection to economic inequal- 
ities. Similarly, the situation of single parents is much more difficult than the 
situation of coupled parents, since single parents are often deprived of the support 
of a second person in fulfilling different parental obligations. 


6.3 The Welfare State and Parenting Experiences 


The welfare state plays an important role in designing the opportunity structures of 
parents. Its impact is especially evident in how care work and paid work are 
organised. My aim in this book has been to show how Polish parents experience 
parenthood and deal with its various obligations in the context of Polish family 
policy. I argue that such an approach is important not only from a sociological 
perspective, but also from the perspective of policy-makers. In designing family 
policy there is a need to look at the experiences of parents, who should be perceived 
as reflexive agents assessing their opportunity structures. Consequently, their expe- 
riences can indicate if the family system works and what should be improved or 
changed. In the context of my research, it is important to underline that the Polish 
family system in 2017 is characterised by an explicit familialism (Szelewa 2017), 
which means that it strengthens the family in caring for children (and other depen- 
dent family members) and does not provide many alternatives (Leitner 2003). My 
analysis clearly shows that parents with children under three face many difficulties in 
organising care after the end of parental leave. The Polish system has a care gap, 
which results from the incongruency of the parental leave system with institutional 
care for children. The support of the state is not sufficient, and many parents need to 
organise care using their own resources. Furthermore, as Mary Daly (2011) notes, 
familialistic systems treat family not in terms of individuals but as family members. 
The family as a whole is seen as the recipient of family policy instruments. 
Therefore, parental leave in the Polish system is not an individual entitlement of a 
mother or a father, but is a right of both parents that can be shared. Parents also have 
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individual forms of leave—maternity leave for women, and paternity leave for men, 
yet they are not symmetrical. Women have a right to 20 weeks of maternity leave 
(from which 14 weeks are obligatory and 6 weeks can be transferred to the father), 
whereas men have a right to two weeks of untransferable paternity leave. Parental 
leave, even though it is the shared entitlement of a couple, is usually perceived as an 
extension of maternity leave, so consequently it is used by women (see Chap. 3). 
Such a system is explicitly genderising, since it perceives mothers as the main 
caregiver, whereas the role of a father is seen as a secondary caregiver or the 
mother’s helper (Saxonberg 2013; Suwada 2017). 

The issue of gender inequalities is hardly ever mentioned by Polish policy-makers 
nor do they provide any incentives to encourage fathers to be more engaged in taking 
care of their children. In familialistic states, men have greater choice of how much 
they want to be involved in family life, consequently their situation in the labour 
market is privileged compared to that of women. The aim of family policy in the 
European context is to support parents in the reconciliation of parenthood with paid 
work (Lewis 2006). At the same time, in recent decades we can observe the 
promotion of the adult worker model, in which high labour participation of all adults 
is expected (Daly 2011; Lewis and Giullari 2006). The Polish labour market is 
characterised by a high percentage of adults working full-time. According to 
Eurostat data’ part-time employment is not as popular in Poland as in other 
European countries. All of the above points—the expectation that all adults work 
full-time, insufficient provision of institutional care for children under three, and 
strong gender roles in family life—make it especially difficult for women to recon- 
cile paid work with parenthood. In a way the current system does not recognise 
gender inequalities yet at the same time it reinforces them. Similarly, it does not 
recognise the economic inequalities between different families. Although it is true 
that there are special cash benefits aimed at the poorest families, their value is usually 
very low, as is the income threshold criterion. Consequently, many families 
experiencing poverty do not receive any additional support. At the same time the 
most expensive programme of family policy in the twenty-first century, ‘Family 500 
+’, was extended in 2019 to all children regardless of the financial situation of the 
family. In such a way, the opportunity structures of parents with different economic 
resources differ significantly. Those who can afford to pay for care in the free market 
are in a much more privileged position in comparison to those who cannot afford 
it. From an intersectional perspective, the only choice for low-skilled/low-income 
mothers to fill the care gap is to temporarily withdraw from the labour market, which 
is particularly difficult for them. In the long term such a withdrawal might lead to 
their greater marginalisation in the labour market and greater risk of poverty. The 
situation of single parents or parents of children with severe disabilities is even more 
problematic, and the reconciliation of paid work with parenthood is for many of 
them out of reach. 


‘Data available at: https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/databrowser/view/tesem 1 00/default/table?7lang—en 
(accessed 21-09-2020). 
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The results of my research suggest that policy-makers in Poland should put more 
focus on economic and gender inequalities, and take these into account especially 
when designing the systems of parental leave and institutional care of children. 
There is also a need to look carefully at policies concerning the labour market and 
full-time employment. The narratives of Polish parents indicate that the possibility to 
work part-time would significantly help them in the organisation of care and 
domestic work. Yet part-time employment need not be connected with a significant 
reduction in salary. Reasonable and stable pay for work is a crucial issue for Polish 
parents, since having children requires economic resources. Salaries in Poland are at 
a very low level compared to some other European countries. Thus in designing 
family policy instruments it is crucial to include considerations on the labour market 
and the quality of work. 


6.4 What Is Lacking in the Analysis? 


In my analysis I have concentrated on the experience of parenthood in Polish society 
through the lens of three types work. This is obviously a limited perspective, 
therefore there is a need for further research that would provide more distance 
from the concept of a work/life balance. The issues that in my opinion would require 
greater focus are connected to the dimension of time. As I pointed out in Chap. 5 
most parents complain about a lack of time—this results from multiple reasons, in 
particular from: full-time employment, demanding care work, and an increasing 
amount of domestic duties. Thus research on the leisure time of parents would add an 
interesting angle to research on parenting from the perspective of work. Anna 
Zachorowska-Mazurkiewicz (2016) claims that the difference between work and 
leisure is sometimes difficult to recognise, and that many people work for pleasure. 
This also applies to care work—whether time spent going for a walk with a child is 
leisure time or care time? Is it possible to distinguish these two aspects of parent- 
hood? Certain domestic duties might also be perceived as giving pleasure. For 
example, there are people who like cooking. Yet does this mean that all cooking is 
similarly pleasant? Why are some activities associated with care/paid/domestic work 
seen as pleasurable while others are not? What is the difference between men and 
women in this regard? In my interviews some parents raised this issue, yet because it 
was not the main theme of the research, they did not elaborate on it. It would be 
necessary to design new research that would help to answer the above-mentioned 
questions. 

In my research, I concentrated on economic and gender inequalities, yet it is clear 
that gender and economic dimensions are not the only dimensions that differentiate 
the situation of parents. In the research sample there were also single parents, as well 
as parents of children with disabilities. Even though my initial aim was to more 
systematically compare their situations with coupled parents, as well as parents of 
healthy children, during the analysis it became clear that it is not always possible to 
do so. Such a comparison is especially difficult in the case of parents with disabled 
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children, whose situation is so different it is often incomparable. Their narratives 
about different types of work were differently constructed. The three types of work 
distinguished in this publication often overlap in their experiences. Consequently, 
their voice is often missing in the above analysis. Therefore, I have decided to 
analyse the situation of parents with children with disabilities separately in other 
publications. 

In the preceding chapters I have tried to include the perspective of single parents. 
Yet it was not always possible. Today people raise children in different family 
configurations. The interviewed single parents also varied in their family situations. 
Some of them were totally alone from the very beginning because their partner did 
not participate in their children’s life at all (for various reasons). Other single parents 
had raised children with their then partner prior to separation, when they henceforth 
raised them in alternating custody. Some single parents were in a new relationship, 
yet since the new partner did not participate in raising the child, they defined 
themselves as single parents. Consequently, it was impossible to include all of 
these perspectives in this book. Research on single parenthood would also require 
more careful sampling to include these multifarious perspectives. 

In my analysis, I have usually referred to research conducted in Western 
European countries. I still lack enough studies published in English about other 
post-communist European countries. I argue here that the analysis of the experiences 
of Polish parents supplements the studies on parenting in Western Europe. I hope 
that my book will encourage other scholars from the peripheries of Europe to share 
their research and results with others. 

Of course, as the sociology of families shows, there is a multitude of other topics 
associated with parenting that should be raised. Here, I indicated the most important 
ones that arise from my research. Parenting is a phenomenon that is constantly 
changing and is heavily dependent on social, cultural and institutional contexts. My 
book has attempted to describe the experiences of parenting in Polish society at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. I hope that it fills some gaps in our current 
knowledge. 
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